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THE STATE-House AND INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, FROM FIFTH STREET. 
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XIX. 


On the south side of Chestnut street, bet veen | 


INDEPENDENCE HALL. 


tolied on the occasion of the funeral of Chief. 


Fifth and Sixth streets, in the City of Philadelphia, | Justice Marshall, who died in Philadelphia in 


may be seen, in a state of excellent preservation, 
the venerable Pennsylvania State-House, the erec- 
tion of which was begun in 1732, and was fully 
completed in 1741. It,was made after architec- 
tural plans furnished by Andrew Hamilton, who 
was Speaker of the Assembly, and chairman of the 
committee entrusted with the construction of the 
building. The State-House was so far advanced 
toward completion that it was occupied by the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania in 1735. 

In 1750 the Legislature authorized the erection 
of a tower on the south side of the State-House, 
in which to place a great bell, and the Speaker 
of the Assembly, Isaac Norris, in a letter to 
Robert Charles, of London, authorized the latter 
to purchase for the use of the Province a good 
bell of about a ton weight. In that order Mr. 
Norris directed the following words to be cast 
upon the bell: 

‘* By ORDER OF THE ASSEMBLY OF THE PROVINCE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, FOR THE STATE HOUSE IN THE 
City OF PHILADELPHIA, 1752.” 

And underneath, ‘* ProcLaim LIBERTY THROUGH- 
OUT ALL THE LAND TO ALL THE INHABITANTS 
THEREOF. LEV. Xxv. 10.”’ 

The bell was cast according to directions, and 
weighed 2,080 pounds. It reached Philadelphia 
late in August, 1752, was set up, and in trying its 
tone it was cracked. Pass and Stow of Philadel- 
phia recast it twice, when its tone was pronounced 
satisfactory, and it was placed in the tower early 
in the summer of 1753. On the 8th of July, 1776, 
when John Nixon, a member of the Committee of 
Safety of Pennsylvania, read the Declaration of* 
Independence from an observatory in State-House 
Square, this bell, in the spirit of the injunction 
given in Leviticus, pealed out in sonorous lan- 
guage the great fact that Liberty had been pro- 
claimed. 

When, in 1777, the British army approached 
Philadelphia from the head of Elk, this bell was 
taken down and transported to Bethlehem for 
safety. In the summer of 1778, when the British 
evacuated Philadelphia, the bell was taken back 
and replaced in the tower, where it remained 
until within the last thirty years, Whilst being 





July, 1835, the bell was cracked, and it became 
useless after being tried on Washington’s birth-day 
in 1843. It was afterwards taken from the tower 
and placed upon a temporary pedestal in the room 
in the State-House known as Independence Hall. 
It was afterwards placed upon a _ handsomely 
decorated pedestal, where it remained until 1873, 
when it was placed in the passage between In- 
dependence Hall and the room opposite occupied 
as a National Museum. 





THE OLD BELL. 


In 1735 or 1736, when the Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania first occupied the State-House, they chose 
for their hall the east room on the first floor, and 
the west room, now occupied by the National 
Museum, was afterwards used as a hall of justice 
by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 

The First Continental Congress, @ is well 
known, occupied the Carpenters’ Hall ; Second 
Congress met in the Assembly room of the State- 
House on the toth of May. 1775, and it was used 
for that purpose by that body during its existence 
until 1789, whenever its sessions were held in Phil- 
adelphia. In that room the resolution that declared 
the Independence of the colonies, and the form of 
the declaration of that independence were debated 
in the summer of 1776; and then the resolution 
and the declaration were therein adopted by the 
unanimous vote of the colonies. There also it was 
signed. Because of these circumstances it has ever 
since borne the name of Independence Hall. 
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In that Hall two of the most 
important events in the life of 
our Republic occurred. There 
the adoption of the resolution 
for and Declaration of Inde- 
pendence took place in 1776; 
and there the formation and 
adoption of the National Con- 
stitution—the organic law of 
our land—was performed in 
1787. It is difficult to deter- 
mine which of these events was 
the most vitally important in 
the establishment of the Re- 
public. The former was a bold 
and well-considered expression 
of an intention of the colonists 
to found an independent na- 
tion; the latter, after a trial of 
a weak form of national life in 
a League of States, bearing in 
its constitution the seeds of 
dissolution, established the 
solid foundations of a real and 
vigorous nation, investing it 
with power and the element of 
sturdy growth. The former act 











INDEPENDENUE CHAMBER. 


decreed the establishment of a new empire in the | did any considerable number of thinking men in 


world, the latter ratified that decree, and in the 
autumn of 1787 finished the great work began in 
the summer of 1776. 

A desire for independence was not a common 
feeling in the hearts of the English-American 
colonists twelve months before it was declared by 
their representatives in Congress assembled. In 
all their debates, petitions, remonstrances, and 
addresses, their representatives had steadily and 
most sincerely disclaimed a desire for political in- 
dependence of Great Britain. That a few in that 
body, and elsewhere among the people, did desire 
such independence is true. No doubt Samuel 
Adams, and Christopher Gadsden, and a few 
others, had looked to such a result with exultant 
faith for more than ten years, but the great body 
of their fellow-countrymen were most sincerely 
loyal to the British crown; and not until 
late in 1775, when the respectful petition of the 
Congress had been treated by the sovereign and 
legislature of Great Britain with scorn, and it was 
known that there were negotiations on foot for the 
hire of foreign troops to enslave the Americans, 








the colonies openly express opinions favorable to 
independence. 

When the imperial government sent great armies 
hither to enforce submission to injustice, and, in 
the language of the Declaration of Independence, 
‘*to plunder our seas, ravage our coasts, burn our 
towns, harass our people, and eat out their sub- 
stance ;’” when that government became totally 
‘* deaf to the voice of justice and consanguinity,’’ 
the people here were obliged to ‘‘ acquiesce in the 
necessity which compelled them to dissolve the 
political bands which connected them with the 
parent State, and to assume among the powers of 
the earth the separate and equal station to which 
the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitled 
them.”’ 

When, in the beginning of 1776, the King of 
England had proclaimed his American subjects to 
be ‘‘rebels;” rejected their respectful petition 
with disdain, and was preparing to send a military 
force hither, men of every station began to think 
and speak out boldly in favor of a dissolution of 
the political ties which bound the colonists to 
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Great Britain. They had earnestly labored for the 
maintenance of local self-government ; now they 
labored as zealously for the establishment of an 
independent nation here. Washington and his 
fellow-officers in the field spoke out boidly and 
warmly on the subject. General Greene wrote to 
a delegate in Congress from Rhode Island: ‘‘ The 
king breathes revenge, and threatens us with de- 
struction ; Americans must raise an empire of per- 
manent duration, supported upon the grand pillars 
of, truth, freedom and religion.’”’ Washington de- 
clared that when he took command of the Conti- 
nental army in the summer of 1775, he ‘‘ abhorred 
an idea of independence ;’’ ‘‘ but,’’ he wrote, ‘‘I 
am now fully convinced that nothing else will save 
us.”’ The flame of desire for independence was 
suddenly kindled in almost every bosom; and it 
was fanned by the brave, wise and earnest words 
of Thomas Paine, the son of an English Quaker, 
who had lately come to America as a literary ad- 
venturer and emissary of human freedom. In the 
name of ‘* Common Sense’’ he put forth a power- 
ful appeal in favor of independence, in the begin- 
ning of 1776, in terse, sharp, incisive and vigo- 
rous sentences, and in language that might be 
comprehended by the plainest mind. He em- 
bodied the sentiments of reflecting men and 
women throughout the Colonies in telling words 
like these: 

‘¢ The nearer any government approaches to a 
republic, the less business there is for a king; in 
England a king hath little more to do than to 
make war and give away places. Volumes have 
been written on the struggle between England 
and America. Arms must decide the contest ; 
the appeal was the choice of the king, and the 
continent but accepted the challenge. The sun 
never shone on a cause of greater worth. ’Tis 
not the affair of a city, a county, a province, or 
a kingdom, but of a continent—of at least one- 
eighth part of the globe. ’Tis not the concern of 
a day, a year, or an age; posterity are virtually 
invo.ved in it even to the end of time... It 
matters little now what the King of England 
either says or does. He hath wickedly broken 
through every moral and human obligation, tram- 
pled nature and conscience beneath his feet, and 
by a steady and constitutional spirit of insolence 
and cruelty, procured for himself a universal ha- 
tred. . . . Independence is now the only bond 
that will keep us together. We shall then see our 


the schemes of an intriguing as well as cruel 
enemy. We shall then, too, be on a proper foot- 
ing to treat with Great Britain; for there is 
reason to conclude that the pride of that court 
will be less hurt by treating with the American 
States for terms of peace than with those whom 
she denominates ‘ rebellious subjects’ for terms of 
accommodation. It is our delaying it that en- 
courages her to hope for conquest, and our back- 
wardness tends to prolong the war. . . . Every 
quiet method for peace hath been ineffectuai; our 
prayers have been rejected with disdain; recon- 
ciliation is now a fallacious dream. Bring the 
doctrine of reconciliation to the touchstone of 
nature ; can you hereafter love, honor, and faith- 
fully serve the power that hath carried fire and 
sword into your land? Ye that te!l us of harmony, 
can ye restore to us the time that is past? The 
blood of the slain, the weeping voice of nature 
cries, ‘’Tis time to part.’ The last chord is now 
broken; the people of England are presenting 
addresses against us. A government of our own 
is our natural right. Ye that love mankind, that 
dare oppose not only tyrariny but the tyrant, stand 
forth! Every spot of the old world is overrun 
with oppression; Freedom hath been hunted 
round the globe; Asia and Africa hath long ex- 
pelled her; Europe regards her like a stranger ; 
and England hath given her warning to depart ; 
O! receive the fugitive and prepare an asylum for. 
mankind.”’ 

This powerful essay was printed and scattered 
broadcast over the land. Its effects were wonder- 
ful. “Legislative bodies soon began to move in the 
matter. The Continental Congress felt the senti- 
ment of desire for independence keenly, but acted 
with great caution for a while. When, in Febru- 
ary, 1776, Wilson of Pennsylvania proposed to 
send forth an address of Congress to the people, | 
in which they should disclaim all idea of inde- 
pendence, the flame burst forth. The constitu- 
ency everywhere were found to be ahead of the 
legislatures in aspirations for independence. 

The proposition of Wilson brought out Harri- 
son, of Virginia, in Congress. ‘‘ We have hobbled 
on,’’ he said, ‘‘ under a fatal attachment to Great 
Britain. I felt that attachment as much as any 
man, but I feel a stronger one to my country.”’ 
Honest George Wythe, from the same Colony, 
fired by righteous indignation, exclaimed, after 
asserting the rights of the Americans: ‘‘ We may 





object, and our ears will be legally shut against 





invite foreign powers to make treaties of commerce 
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with us; but before the measure is adopted, it is 
to be considered in what character we shall treat ! 
As subjects of Great Britain? As rebels? No: 
we must declare ourselves a free people ’’ - These 
were the first brave words in favor of indepen- 
dence spoken on the floor of Congress, and they 
were echoed and reéchoed from a thousand voices 
throughout the land. 

When, in that Hall, Mr. Wythe offered a reso- 
lution ‘* That the colonies have a right to contract 
alliances,’’ timid ones exclaimed, ‘* That means in- 
dependence !’’ ‘So itdoes,’’ said the bold Wythe ; 
and the question whether the resolution should be 
considered was carried by a vote of seven Colonies 
against five. The leaven worked vigorously, and, 
in less than a month afterwards, Silas Deane, of 
Cownecticut, was appointed by the Committee of 
Secret Correspondence as a political and com- 
mercial agent to operate in France and elsewhere, 
and to procure necessary supplies of every kind 
for an army of twenty-five thousand men. Already 
an emissary from France had been sent to A.werica 
from King Louis, whose keen ministers saw in this 
quarrel, and the probable dismemberment of the 
British Empire, the opportunity for France to be 
revenged on England for despoiling her of her 
broad domain in America. 

Outside of Congress the desire for independence 
rapidly became a glowing flame in the bosom of 
colonial society. North Carolinians first took 
positive public action on the subject of independ- 
ence, as they had done the year before. On the 
22d of April, a provincial convention in that 
colony authorized the representatives of that 
province in Congress ‘‘ To concur with the other 
colonies in declaring independence.” On the 
very next day the people of Massachusetts, in 
convention assembled, did the same. Those of 
Rhode Island and Virginia instructed their rep- 
resentatives to propose independence. ‘Those of 
Connecticut told their delegates to assent to 
independence. The Provincial Congress of New 
Hampshire instructed their delegates to agree to 
independence, and those of New Jersey, who had 
just been elected, were left to act in accordance 
with the dictates of their own judgment. 

The subject of independence had been hinted at 
in the Lezislature of Pennsylvania several months 
before, when the startled conservatives in that 
body procured the adoption of instructions to 
their delegates, adverse to that idea. These re- 
strictions were now removed, but the delegates of 





Pennsylvania received no official instructions on 
the subject. The Maryland Convention, so late 
as the close of May, positively forbade their 
delegates voting for independence; but at the 
close of June the pressure of public opinion was 
so great that the Maryland delegates were in 
accord with those of Virginia. No official action 
was had on the subject in Georgia, South Carolina, 
and Delaware, but the people of those provinces 
were in favor of independence. Their delegates 
were left to be governed by their own feelings and 
judgment. The independent sovereignty of Con- 
gress had been asserted by their treatment of 
William Franklin, son of Dr. Franklin, and 
Governor of New Jersey, who, by their order, had 
been arrested and made a prisoner of State in 
Connecticut. This was one of the boldest measures 
of that body, for a royal governor or viceroy is 
the direct representative of the king. 

Early in May, John Adams moved in the Con- 
tinental Congress ‘‘ That it be recommended to 
the several assemblies and conventions of the 
United Colonies, where no government sufficient 
to the exigencies of their affairs hath hitherto been 
established, to adopt such a government as shall, 
in the opinion of the representatives of the people, 
best conduce to the happiness and safety of their 
constituents in particular, and America in gen- 
eral.”” This, though bold, was not broad enough 
to form a basis for energetic action in favor of 
independence. It was a timid step forward. A 
bolder man was needed for the occasion, and he 
soon appeared in the person of Richard Henry 
Lee, of Virginia. Moved by the instructions of 
his colony to propose independence, Mr. Lee 
rose in his place, in Independence Hall, on the 
morning of the 7th of June, 1776, and with his 
clear, musical voice, read aloud the resolution : 

‘¢ That these United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent States; and 
that all political connection between us and the 
State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally 
dissolved.’’ : 

As I have observed in a former paper, John 
Adams immediately seconded the resolution, but . 
as both the mover and seconder would doubtless 
incur the hottest anger of their king, their names 
were not then entered upon the journal. Three 
days afterwards the consideration of the resolution 
was postponed until the first day of July next 
ensuing, and on the 11th a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a declaration in accordance 
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with the resolution, that should set forth the causes 
which impelled the colonies to separate from 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Lee would, undoubtedly, have been made 
chairman of that committee had he been present. 
On the evening of the roth he received word by 
express that his wife was very ill, and he was 
compelled to ask leave of absence for a short time. 
It was granted, and on the morning of the 11th, 
the day when the committee was appointed, he 
set off for his home in Virginia. Thomas Jefferson, 
a delegate from the same province, was first named 
on the committee, and became its chairman. 

Mr. Jefferson’s colleagues on that committee 
were John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger 
Sherman and Robert R. Livingston. After a full 
discussion of the topics to be embodied in the 
declaration, the writing of the document was 
entrusted to Mr. Jefferson. ‘‘ It will naturally be 
inquired,’’ Mr. Adams wrote, ‘‘ how it happened 
that he was appointed on a committee of such 
importance. There were more reasons than one. 


Mr. Jefferson had the reputation of a masterly 
pen; he had been chosen a delegate in Virginia in 
consequence of a very ‘handsome public paper 


which he had written for the House of Burgesses, 
which had given him the character of a fine writer. 
Another reason was, that Mr. Richard Henry Lee 
was not beloved by the most of his colleagues 
from Virginia, and Mr. Jefferson was sent up to 
rival and supplant him. This could be done only 
with the pen, for Mr. Jefferson could stand no 
competition with him, or any one else, in elocution 
or public debate.’’ He had then been a member 
of Congress about a year, but had attended to his 
duties very irregularly, and when there had never 
spoken in public. ‘‘ During the whole time I sat 
with him in Congress,’’ Adams wrote, ‘‘I never 
heard him utter three sentences together." 

Mr. Jefferson was, at that time, a little past 
thirty-three years of age; tall, wiry, lithe in limb, 
with ‘‘sandy’’ hair and rather sharp features. He 
occupied a parlor and bedroom ready-furnished 
in the new three-storied brick house belonging to 
Mr. Graaf, a bricklayer, who had then lately 
been married. The house, yet standing, is on 
Market street, south side, between Seventh and 
Eighth streets, and the rooms which Mr. Jeffer- 
son occupied are on the second floor. In that 
little parlor, where he habitually performed his 
writing, Mr. Jefferson made the original draft of 
the Declaration of Independence, using for the 





purpose the minutes of a sub-committee, com- 
posed of himself, Mr. Adams, and Dr. Franklin. 

John Adams says that sub-committee appointed 
Mr. Jefferson and himself to ‘‘draw them up, 
in form and clothe them in a proper dress.’’ They 
made minutes of the several topics, and submitted 
them to the sub-committee, when Mr. Jefferson 
desired Mr. Adams to take them to his lodgings, 
and make the draft. This Mr. Adams declined 
to do, and gave several reasons for it, the chief 
of which was that he had ‘‘a great opinion of the 
elegance of the pen of Mr. Jefferson, and none at 
all of his own.’’ Mr. Jefferson took the minutes, 
and in a day or two produced the draft. 

On the first of July Mr. Lee’s motion was 
taken up in Congress, sitting in Independence 
Hall, for consideration in Committee of the Waole 
House, Benjamin Harrison of Virginia (father of 
President Harrison) in the chair. Jefferson’s draft 
of the Declaration was submitted at the same 
time, and for three consecutive days it was deba- 
ted by paragraphs seriatim. Many alterations, 
omissions and amendments were made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. A whole paragraph which 
condemned the slave-trade and charged the king 
with the perpetuation of slavery in the colonies, 
‘‘by prostituting his negative for suppressing any 
legislative attempt to prohibit or to restrain this 
execrable commerce,’’ was stricken out. The 
charge was not founded in truth, and was pro- 
perly omitted. Referring to the many alterations 
that were made, Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to 
Richard Henry Lee, written on the 8th of July, 
1776, in which he sent that gentleman copies of 
the Declaration as he had written it, and as it was 
altered and adopted, said, ‘‘ You will judge whether 
it is the better or the worse for the critics.”’ 

On the 2d of July Mr. Lee’s resolution was 
adopted, and two days afterward the Declaration 
as amended was also adopted by the unanimous 
vote of the colonies represented, though not by 
the unanimous vote of the delegates present. On 
the afternoon of the 4th, when the great deed 
was accomplished—when the United Colonies in 
Congress assembled had decreed the birth of a 
nation—they perceived the necessity of a national 
insignia, and resolved ‘*‘That Dr. Franklin, Mr. 
J. Adams and Mr. Jefferson be a committee to 
prepare a device for a seal for the United States 
of America.’’ For six years the States struggled 
for the independence they had then declared, 
before they possessed a seal, the token of supreme 
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authority; and then the device was suggested by 
an English nobleman. 

On the day when the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was adopted the members present who 
voted for it signed the ‘‘ fair copy’’ of the docu- 
ment which had been engrossed on paper; but it 
was then published to the world with only the 
names of John Hancock, President of the Con- 
gress, and Charles Thomson, Secretary of that 
body, attached to it. It was ordered to be en- 
grossed on parchment, and at the beginning of 
August, fifty-four delegates in the Congress signed 
it, and two others affixed their signatures after- 
wards. That parchment, with the precious writ- 
ing upon it, has been preserved, but many of the 
signatures have faded to the verge of illegibility. 
It has been placed in Independence Hall, in which 
it was signed a hundred years ago, where the 
hundreds of thousands of visitors who will throng 
that Hall during the Centennial Exhibition may 
look upon it. On that parchment rested the vision 
of each man who signed it on that eventful day— 
men who by their boldness, their wisdom, and 
their indomitable energy, made the great Centen- 
nial Exhibition to-day possible. May the sight of 
it inspire all beholders with gladness, for it was a 
glorious gospel of freedom then preached to the 
nations of the Earth! May it inspire every 
American to firmly resolve that henceforth Union 
and brotherhood by love shall prevail throughout 
our borders ! 

The other most notable event that has occurred 
in Independence Hall was the sitting of a conven- 
tion of delegates therein, in the summer of 1787, 
to devise a better form cf government for the Re- 
public. These delegaics represented all the States 
excepting New Hampshire and Rhode Island. 
They met in May, and chose George Washington, 
a delegate from Virginia, the President. His 
associates were able statesmen, and they entered 
upon their duties with zeal when the convention 
was full, on the 24th of May. For some time 
they made very little progress. There were no 
precedents to guide their action. There was a 
great diversity of opinions respecting the applica- 
tion of principles and of expediency; and for a 
while it seemed probable that the convention 
would be dissolved without accomplishing any- 
thing. Some proposed a final adjournment, when 
the venerable Dr. Franklin, then long past eighty- 
one years of age, arose in his place, and address- 
ing the President said: ‘* How has it happened, 





Sir, that while groping so long in the dark, 
divided in our opinions, and now ready to sepa- 
rate without accomplishing the great objects of 
our meeting, that we have hitherto not once 
thought of humbly applying to the Father of 
Lights to illuminate our understandings? In the 
beginning of the contest with Great Britain, when 
we were sensible of danger, we had daily prayers 
in this room for Divine protection. Our prayers, 
Sir, were heard and graciously answered.’’ He 
then moved that ‘‘ henceforth -prayer, imploring 
the assistance of Heaven and its blessings on our 
deliberations, be held in this Assembly every 
morning before we proceed to business.’’ The 
resolution was not adopted, as the convention, ex- 
cept three or four members, thought prayers un- 
necessary, because in this case they would be 
merely formal. Objections were also made because 
there were no funds to defray the expenses of such 
clerical services. 

The Convention continued in session until Sep- 
tember, when all propositions were referred to a 
committee for revision and arrangement. It was 
completed on the 12th of September, and adopted 
by the Convention as the Fundamental Law of our 
land. Copies of the Constitution then framed 
were sent to the several State legislatures, to be by 
them submitted to the people for ratification. 
This was done, and in the spring of 1789 the na- 
tional government was organized under the pro- 
visions of this National Constitution, with Wash- 
ington as the first President of the Republic. 

These two great acts—the adoption and signing 
of the Declaration of Independence, and the 
adoption and signing of the National Constitution 
—in that room, consecrated it forever as a shrine 
of human liberty, in which every aspirant for civil 
and religious freedom, of whatever hue, creed, or 
nationality, has an abiding interest. 

“ This is the sacred fane wherein assembled 

The fearless champions on the side of Right; 


Men at whose Declaration empires trembled, 
Moved by the Truth’s immortal light. 


Here stood the patriot—our union folding 
The Eastern, Northern, Southern sage and seer, 
Within that living bond which, truth upholding, 
Proclaims each man his fellow’s peer. 


Here rose the anthem which all nations hearing, 
In loud response the echoes backward hurled ; 
Reverberating still the ceaseless cheering, 
Our continent repeats it to the world. 


This is the hallowed spot where first unfurling, 
Fair Freedom spread her blazing scroll of light ; 

Here from oppression’s throne the tyrant hurling, 
She stood supreme in majesty and might.’ 
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That Hall has been de- 
voted to various uses, and 
has undergone some trans- 
formations in feature since 
these two great events; but 
it has now been restored to 
its original condition under 
the able supervision of Col. 
Frank M. Etting, of Phila- 
delphia. Visitors may see it 
as the fathers of the Re- 
public saw it a hundred 
years ago, with the single 
exception of discerning upon 
its walls the portraits of all 
the Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence but 
two or three. These have 
been procured by Colonel 
Etting by persevering and 
persistent labor. 
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REMARKS.—The National 
Museum is certainly unique, 
and the success of Colonel Etting and his co- 
laborers in the work of collecting precious relics 
of the early days of our country has been mar- 
velous. An intelligent visitor may spend hours 
in this one room with pleasure and profit, and 
then regret his inability to prolong his inspec- 
tion of the historic treasures. The Colonel is 
entitled to, and will receive, the sincere grati- 
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tude of every American for his noble labor of 
love in the restoration of Independence Hall 
and its surroundings—the labor has been in- 
calculably great, and not only has he sought or 
received nothing in the way of pecuniary com- 
pensation, but he has actually contributed his 
private means liberally, in addition to his time 
and talents. —EDITorR. 





PATRICK HENRY—THE EARLIEST ADVOCATE OF INDEPENDENCE. 


By WittiaAmM Wirt Henry. 


As the United States in the month of July cele- 
brate the hundredth anniversary of their birth- 
day as a nation, and are making preparations for 
its celebration which shall fill the ear of the 
world, the minds of all naturally turn to a com- 
parison of our first estate with our last, and to a 
contemplation of our wonderful progress. 

One hundred years ago, within the lifetime of 
some now living, we were thirteen Colonies, 
stretching along the Atlantic coast, with less than 
three millions of inhabitants, without a navy, 
and without credit ; aspiring to be independent 





States, but engaged in a doubtful struggle with 
the greatest power of the earth, involving our very 
existence as a nation. ‘To-day we number thirty- 
eight States, extending from the lakes to the great 
gulf, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, with a 
population of forty millions; and in commerce, 
in arts, in resources, in civilization, in all that 
makes a people great, ranking amongst the fore- 
most nations of the earth. Such a remarkable 
growth the world has never before witnessed. 
Many causes have operated to produce this 
result; but were we called on to name the one 
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thing which more than all else has made us what 
we are, we might well reply, INDEPENDENCE. In- 
dependence required union, and union produced, 
and has been preserved by, our wonderfully wise 
form of government. Without this, and as colo- 
nies, we would have been dwarfed. With it, our 
fine climate, our rich and varied soil, our great 
mineral resources, our grand rivers and lakes, our 
extended ocean sliores, have all conspired to pro- 
duce our highest development, and to give us a 
place amongst the great powers of the earth, 
within a period which has not marked the end of 
infancy in the history of other nations. 

Let us then, in this day of retrospect, do all 
honor to the fathers of the Republic, the patriots 
who pledged their fortunes, their lives, and their 
sacred honor in the maintenance of their liberties, 
and also, in resisting British oppression, established 
the Independence of their country. 

In selecting the name of Patrick Henry as 
worthy of peculiar honor in these days of Revolu- 
tionary memories, we would not disparage any 
other. Indeed, justice to one is justice to all; for 
distinctly to understand what one accomplished 
enables us to appreciate the labors of others. It 
is only proposed to refer to a few of the occasions 
on which Patrick Henry was conspicuous ; but we 
have selected those on which his wonderful fore- 
sight, his matchless eloquence and undaunted 
courage rescued the cause of his country from 
imminent peril, and gave direction to its glorious 
future as an independent nation. 

The War of Independence was fought to main- 
tain a principle, the great distinguishing principle 
of the British Constitution, tersely expressed in the 
sentence, ‘‘ Taxation and representation are in- 
separable.’’ The British King and Parliament 
claimed the right to levy taxes on the American 
colonies ; the colonies claimed that they were not 
represented in Parliament, and ought. not to be 
taxed by that body. This was the great issue 
upon which they took up arms and appealed to 
the God of battles. 

Before the effort of Parliament to impose a 
direct tax on the colonies, there had been several 
occasions upon which their rights had been called 
in question, and the great principles of British 
freedom earnestly and ably discussed. Those 
principles had indeed been clearly defined and 
successfully maintained before the American colo- 
nies existed. In 1579 had appeared the profound 





work of George Buchanan, ‘‘ De Jure Regni,”’ 
described by the Earl of Chatham as ‘‘a volume 
small in bulk but big in matter, containing even 
all the length and breadth and depth and height 
of that great argument, which the first geniuses 
and master-spirits of the human race have asserted 
so nobly.’? He had been followed by John Mil- 
ton, and John Locke, and Algernon Sidney, 
names ever memorable in the history of British 
freedom. The colonists therefore claimed no new 
rights ; they claimed only what they had brought 
with them when they-settled America under royal 
charters. Of these discvssions of colonial rights 
the most notable occurred in Massachusetts and 
Virginia. 

In 1761 the officers of the crown applied to the 
Judges of Massachusetts for Writs of Assistance, 
or general search warrants, to aid them in the 
collection of the duties imposed by Great Britain 
on the commerce of the colony. The motion was 
resisted by James Otis, in a speech of great elo- 
quence and power, in which he boldly argued 
that ‘‘no’act of Parliameut can establish such a 
writ; though it should be made in the very words 
of the petition, it would be void. An act against 
the Constitution is void.’’ Notwithstanding, in 
1762, when the Governor and Council of Massa- 
chusetts had undertaken to expend money not 
voted by the Assembly, Otis again protested, and 
claimed for the Colonial Assembly the right to 
raise and apply money for the colony. In 1763 
the colony of Virginia was greatly agitated by a 
contest in which the clergy of the Established 
Church resisted an Act of Assembly reducing their 
salaries, which Act had been disapproved by the 
king. The trial of the cause discovered for the 
first time the wonderful genius of Patrick Henry, 
the advocate who maintained the validity of the 
law. The orator of Virginia advanced a bow- 
shot beyond the orator of Massachusetts. With 
an eloquence to himself unknown before that day, 
but which has become indelibly impressed on the 
page of his country’s history since, he maintained 
‘that a king, by disallowing acts of this salutary 
nature, from being the father of his people degen- 
erates into a tyrant, and forfeits all right to his 
subjects’ obedience ;’’ and he distinctly claimed 
that the only authority which could give force to 
laws for the government of the colony was that of 
a Colonial Assembly and Governor. (See ‘‘ Me- 
moirs of a Huguenot Family,’’ page 418, where 
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James Maury, the defeated parson, gives an account 
of the trial.) 

This was sounding the very keynote of the Revo- 
lution, and is the first utterance we have of the 
man who may be called the embodiment of the 
Revolutionary spirit. 

When the colonies learned, therefore, in 1764, 
of the purpose of Parliament to levy a direct tax 
upon them, they were not ignorant of their rights, 
nor slow to assert them. The town of Boston, in 
May, in instructions to their representatives, drawn 
by Samuel Adams, asked that the colonial agent 
in London should be required, while he set forth 
their loyality, their dependence on Great Britain, 
and their obedience to necessary regulations of 
trade, to remonstrate against the proposed tax as 
annihilating the charter right to govern and tax, 
and as striking at privileges held in common with 
fellow-subjects who were natives of Britain. The 
Assemblies of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Virginia 
forwarded remonstrances against the proposed tax, 
setting out more or less distinctly thefr charter 
rights. But remonstrance proved unavailing. In 
February, 1765, the act fixing stamp duties upon 
paper to be used in the colonies, passed the 
House of Commons, with an opposition respecta- 
ble in talent but insignificant in numbers, and in 
March it passed the House of Lords without one 
opposing voice, and soon after received the assent 
of an insane King, acting through a commission. 

Intelligence of the passage of the act soon 
reached America, and produced the utmost con- 
sternation. Great reliance had been placed on 
the united petitions and remonstrances of the 
colonies, and when these failed they knew not 
what to do but to submit to the seemingly un- 
alterable determination of ministry and Parliament. 
The colonial agents in England, Dr. Franklin 
amongst the number, had no thought but of 
submission, and made recommendations of their 
friends in America to the offices created by the act. 
Resistance, indeed, was rebellion, and no one was 
bold enough to organize rebellion or openly to 
urge it. The Legislature of Pennsylvania was 


in session when tidings of the passage of the act 
reached Philadelphia, but they adjourned without 
taking any notice of it. (Gordon’s ‘‘ History of 
Pennsylvania,’’ page 433.) After the intelligence 
reached New York, Lieutenant-Governor Colden 
wrote to the Earl of Halifax, one of the ministry, 
that the colony of New York continued in perfect 





tranquility. (See ‘*‘ Documents relating to Colonial 
History of New York,’’ Volume VII., page 710.) 
The leading spirit in New England was James 
Otis, who had been the chief writer against the 
Stamp Act before its passage. He, however, ad- 
mitted the power of Parliament to enact it, and 
counseled submission. He repelled the idea 
‘‘that the continent of America was about to 
become insurgent.’’ ‘‘It is the duty of all,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ humbly and silently to acquiesce in all the 
decisions of the Supreme Legislature. Nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine in a thousand of the colonists 
will never once entertain a thought but of sub- 
mission to our Sovereign and to the authority of 
Parliament in all possible contingencies. They 
undoubtedly have the right to levy internal taxes 
on the colonies.’’ (Hutchinson’s ‘* History of 
Massachusetts,’’ Volume II., pp. 119 and 133, and 
writings of Otis, quoted by Bancroft, Vol. V., 271.) 
He still clung to the idea that petitions would effect 
the repeal of the obnoxious act, and un the 6th 
of June, 1765, he prevailed on the Massachusetts 
Legisiature to propose a congress, to be composed 
of delegates from all the colonies, to meet in New 
York in October following, to ‘‘ consult together 
on the present circumstances of the colonies, and 
the difficulties to which they are and must be 
reduced by the operation of the acts of Parliament 
for levying duties and taxes on the colonies, and 
to consider of a general and united, dutiful, loyal 
and humble representation of their condition to 
his Majesty and to the Parliament, and to implore 
relief.’’ This, the only action of the Massachusetts 
Assembly at that session, shows that submission 
had been determined on in this the leading 
colony in New England, for as the act went into 
operation on the rst of November, it would be 
impossible for the petitions of the proposed con- 
gress to be transmitted to England, and be acted 
on in time to prevent the act from taking effect. 
The colony of New Jersey at first declined even 
this harmless proposal, and the colony of South 
Carolina, on the 2d of August, was the first to 
accede to it. On the 19th of September the 
Assembly of Connecticut appointed delegates, her 
inhabitants at first being careless of the con- 
sequences of the act. (See Gordon’s ‘‘ America,”’ 
Vol. I., page 117.) When the congress met most 
of the colonies were represented, but events had 
occurred which had completely changed the temper 
of the people. 

A general disposition for submission had at 
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first manifested itself in Virginia. The leading 
men in the colony, though nobly protesting against 
the proposed act, had no thought of resisting it as 
a law, and Richard Henry Lee, who had penned 
two of the petitions of the session of 1764, taking 
strong ground in favor of colonial rights, actually 
sought the position of distributor of stamps for 
Virginia, in order, he said, to render the law as 
littie onerous as possible. All the colonies in fact 
at first either gave no indication of their purpose, 
or indicated their readiness to pay the tax. Indeed, 
what Massachusetts and Virginia did not propose 
to do, no other colony ever seems to have at- 
tempted, during all the early period of the 
Revolution. When they prepared for submission, 
no other colony thought of resistance. 

The fate of America appeared to be fixed. Had 
the tax been submitted to once, the principle 
involved would have been yielded, and once 
yielded would have been irretrievably lost. This 
was realized by the American patriots, and by no 
one more distinctly than by John Adams, who 
has left on record his conviction. The destiny 
of America, however, had been otherwise ordered 
by a kind Providence. 

On the journal of the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses for the 1st of May, 1765, is the following 
entry, ‘‘Ordered that an address be made to the 
Governour, to order a new writ to issue for elect- 
ing a Burgess in this present General Assembly 
for the County of Louisa, in the room of Mr. 
William Johnson, who hath accepted of the office 
of Coroner of the said county.’’ The appoint- 
ment of Mr. William Johnson to the office of 
Coroner of Louisa County was an occurrence, one 
would think, of no moment in itself, of small 
interest even to the County of Louisa, and of no 
consequence to the balance of the world. In 
truth, however, this entry. in the journal tells of 
an incident which in its consequences has affected 
the history of our race beyond all estimate. Had 
it not occurred, the Stamp Act would have been 
enforced in the American Colonies, and the birth 
of the United States as a nation would have 
been indefinitely postponed. The vacancy thus 
made in the Virginia House of Burgesses was 
filled by the election of Patrick Henry, who took 
his seat on the 2oth of May, eleven days before 
the close of the session. He was twenty-nine 
years of age, of no experience in public life, 
ignorant of the rules of the body, and unac- 








quainted with its members. He was poor, and 
plainly dressed, and represented a plain farming 
constituency. But he had an intellect of the 
highest order, a spirit which could,not brook 
tyranny, and a tongue which seemed as though 
touched by celestial fire. He found the Assembly 
under the influence of leaders who were capable 
of leading in any body however intellectual. Pey- 
ton Randolph, the Attorney-General, Richard 
Bland, George Wythe, Edmund Pendleton and 
Richard Henry Lee controlled the body. They 
had determined to submit to the Stamp Act, and 
to make the best of it. Mr. Henry waited from 
the 2zoth to the 29th of May, hoping that some 
one would propose opposition to the detested tax, 
but he waited in vain. Three days only remained 
of the session, and he determined to venture 
alone. To the great astonishment of the leaders 
of the body, on Wednesday the 2gth, he arose in 
his place and moved ‘‘that the House resolve 
itself into committee of the whole House imme- 
diately, to consider of the steps necessary to be 
taken in consequence of the resolutions of the 
House of Commons of Great Britain, relative to 
the charging certain Stamp Duties in the Col- 
onies and Plantations in America.’’ Before they 
recovered from their surprise at this unexpected 
move, the House had agreed to the motion, and 
the new member was reading from the blank leaf 
of an old ‘‘Coke upon Littleton,’’ a series of 
resolutions against the Stamp Act, so bold and so 
directly leading to resistance that they instantly 
determined to defeat them, if indeed any one of 
influence could be found to advocate them. But 
the surprise of these accomplished leaders soon 
became mingled with alarm, as the rustic member 
began to lay aside his rusticity, and with une- 
qualed grace to pour forth in advocacy of his 
resolutions a stream of eloquence which far sur- 
passed all that had been ever heard in that hall. 
When he sat down it had become necessary to 
exert their whole strength in reply. In the lan- 
guage of Mr. Jefferson, who witnessed it, ‘‘the 
debate became most bloody.’’ The old leaders 
had been justly surprised and alarmed, but these 
feelings were soon succeeded by anger and morti- 
fication, when at the close of the debate they 


found themselves beaten, and the treasonable: 


resolutions carried against their united efforts. 
Especially was Randolph the Attorney-General 
chagrined, when it became his duty to report to 
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the House the resolutions agreed to in Committee 
' of the Whole, and to “read them in his place.’’ 
No sooner was the action of the committee known 
than the resolutions offered were copied and sent 
off to Philadelphia, and from that point were 
forwarded in different directions. In New York 
they were considered so treasonable that no one 
would print them. An Irish gentleman, from 
Connecticut, happening to be in the city, with 
difficulty obtained a copy, which he carried to 
New England, where they were printed and cir- 
culated without reserve, and were received by all 
parties as the determination of Virginia in favor 
of resistance. Mr. Henry left a copy of these 
famous resolutions amongst his papers in the fol- 
lowing words: 

‘‘ Resolved, That the first adventurers and set- 
tlers of this his Majesty’s colony and dominion, 
brought with them and transmitted to their pos- 
terity, and all other his Majesty’s subjects, since 
inhabiting in this his Majesty’s said colony, all 
the privileges, franchises and immunities, that 
have at any time been held, enjoyed, and pos- 
sessed by the people of Great Britain. 

Resolved, That by two royal charters, granted 
by King James the First, the colonists aforesaid 
are declared entitled to all privileges, liberties, 
and immunities of denizens and natural-born 
subjects, to all intents and purposes as if they 
had been abiding and born within the realm of 
England 

Resolved, That the taxation of the people by 
themselves, or by persons chosen by themselves to 
represent them, who can only know what taxes 
the people are able to bear, and the easiest mode 
of raising them, and are equally affected by such 
taxes themselves, is the distinguishing character- 
istic of British freedom, and without which the 
ancient constitution cannot subsist. 

Resolved, That his Majesty’s liege people of 
this most ancient colony have uninterruptedly 
enjoyed the right of being thus governed by their 
own Assembly, in the article of their taxes and 
internal police, and that the same hath never 
been forfeited, or any other way given up, but 
hath been constantly recognized by the King and 
people of Great Britain. 

Resolved, therefore, That the General Assembly 
of this colony have the sole right and power to lay 
taxes and impositions upon the inhabitants of this 
colony ; and that every attempt to vest such power 





in any person or persons whatsoever, other than 
the General Assembly aforesaid, has a manifest 
tendency to destroy British as well as American 
freedom.”’ 

Two additional resolutions containing strong 
deductions from these principles were sent to 
Philadelphia ; but if adopted in Committee of the 
Whole, they failed to pass the House. The-effect 
of these resolutions was astonishing. Associations 
were immediately formed to resist the act. Every- 
where, from North to South—through the press, 
in letters, and as they met by fireside or roadside 
—the patriots discussed their grievances and 
planned redress. On the 8th of August the names 
of the stamp distributors were published, but the 
enraged people determined they should never act. 
On the 14th of August in Boston, a mob attacked 
the house of Mr. Oliver the distributor for Mas- 
sachusetts, and forced him to resign. Similar 
outbreaks followed in other colonies, and by the 
1st of November, the day fixed for the law to take 
effect, no one was left in America who would dare 
to act under it. The Governors and tax agents 
reported to the authorities in England, that it 
had become impossible to enforce the tax, and 
they attributed the condition of things to the 
Virginia resolutions. One wrote, ‘‘ The fire began 
in Virginia ;’’ another, ‘‘ Virginia rang the alarm 
bell ;’’ a third, ‘‘ Virginia gave the signal for the 
continent.’’ (See Bancroft’s ‘‘ United States,’’ Vol. 
V., page 278.) A New York correspondent of Mr. 
Secretary Conway wrote on the 23d of September, 
1765: ‘‘ The resolves of the Assembly of Virginia, 
which you will have seen, gave the signal of a 
general outcry over the continent, and though I do 
not find that the Assembly of any other province 
has yet come to resolutions of the same tendency, 
they have been applauded as protectors and as- 
sertors of American liberty.’’ (See Par. ‘‘ History 
of England,’’ Volume XVI., page 123.) Governor 
Hutchinson in his ‘* History of Massachusetts’’ 
(Vol. Il., page 119, edition of 1827), wrote: ‘* The 
first act of the assemblies against the authority of 
the act of Parliament was in Virginia. These 
resolutions were expressed in such terms that 
many people upon the first surprise pronounced 
them treasonable, particularly Mr. Otis, one of 
the representatives of Boston, in the hearing of 
many persons in King street.’’ Burke, in his 
great speech upon American taxation before Par- 
liament in 1774, attributes the resistance which 
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defeated the tax to the Virginia resolutions ; and 
Hutchinson and Gordon, cotemporary historians 
of the Revolution, unite in the same statement, 
and all agree that the resistance to the Stamp Act 
in 1765 brought on the American Revolution. 
Mr. Henry, so careless of his owh fame, seems to 
to have desired posterity to remember him by 
these resolves. On the back of the copy lett 
with his will, he wrote: ‘*‘ The within resolutions 
passed the House of Burgesses in May, 1765. 
They formed the first opposition to the Stamp Act, 
and the scheme of taxing America by the British 
Parliament. All the colonies, either through fear 
or want of opportunity to form an opposition, or 
from influence of some kind or other, had re- 
mained silent. I had been for the first time 
elected a burgess a few days before, was young, 
inexperienced, unacquainted with the forms of 
the House, and the members that composed it. 
Finding the men of weight averse to opposition, 
and the commencement of the tax at hand, and 
that no person was likely to step forth, I deter- 
mined to venture, and alone, unadvised and 
unassisted, on a blank leaf of an old law-book, 
wrote the within. Upon offering them to the 
House violent debates ensued. Many threats were 
uttered, and much abuse cast on me by the party 
for submission. After a long and warm contest 
the resolutions passed by a very small majority, 
perhaps of one or two only. The alarm spread 
throughout America with astonishing quickness, 
and the ministerial party were overwhelmed. The 
great point of resistance to British taxation was 
universaily established in the colonies. This 
brought on the war, which finally separated the 
two countries, and gave independence to ours. 
Whether this will prove a blessing or a curse will 
depend on the use our people make of the bless- 
ings which a gracious God hath bestowed on us. 
If they are wise, they will be happy. If they are 
of a contrary character, they will be miserable. 
Righteousness alone can exalt them asa nation. 
Reader! whoever thou art, remember this; and 
in thy sphere practice virtue thyself, and encourage 
it in others: P. Henry.”’ 
This claim for Patrick Henry, that he was the 
first, not to announce the principles of the Revo- 
lution, but to take steps to resist the Stamp Act 
after its passage, and that he thereby brought on 
the Revolution, was made by Mr. Wirt in his 
“Life of Henry,’’ and was controverted by John 








Adams, who was then alive, and, as he expressed 
it, was ‘‘jealous, very jealous of the honor of 
Massachusetts.’ Mr. Adams claimed that James 
Otis was better entitled to the credit of com- 
mencing the Revolution. We have seen that Mr. 
Otis surrendered the very principle for which the 
War of the Revolution was fought, and actually 
denounced Henry’s resolutions, and surely this 
would be a sufficient answer; but, fortunately, a 
more conclusive reply to Mr. Adams is at hand. 
In 1776, while the Virginia Convention was fram- 
ing a Constitution for the State, the first written 
Constitution, it is said, any State ever had, Mr. 
Adams wrote to Mr. Henry, who was a prominent 
member of that body. The letter is. dated 3d 
June, 1776, and may be found in Volume IX. 
of ‘*The Life and Works of John Adams,’’ at 
page 386. In referring to the proposed Consti- 
tution, Mr. Adams says: ‘‘ The subject is of infi- 
nite moment, and perhaps more than adequate to 
the abilities of any man in America. I know of 
none so competent to the task as the author of 
the first Virginia resolutions against the Stamp 
Act, who will have the glory with posterity of 
beginning and concluding this great revolution. 
Happy Virginia, whose Constitution is to be 
framed by so masterly a builder!’’ 

But it may be confidently claimed for Patrick 
Henry that on another occasion he decided the 
fate of Independence when it was in imminent 
danger of being lost forever. During the session 
of the Continental Congress of 1774, Joseph Gal- 
loway, of Pennsylvania, who seemed to have 
been a disguised Tory, proposed a plan of union 
between Great Britain and the Colonies, which 
was artfully drawn so as to prevent Independeace. 
He proposed a British-American Legislature, to 
be composed of members selected from the Col- 
onies and frem Great Britain, which should pass 
on all laws affecting the Colonies. The plan had 
the approval of the British authorities beyond 
doubt, and had it been adopted would have effec- 
tually prevented Independence. Had it been 
approved by the Congress, it would have been 
ratified by the Colonies, for very few had a 
thought at that time of asserting Independence. 
This plan of settlement was defeated by a close 
vote, only one majority appearing against it. 

John Adams, in his diary, published in his ‘‘ Life 
and Works’’ (see Vol. II., 387-91), has left a 
report of the debate on this proposal. From this 
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it appears that Silas Deane seconded the motion 
of Galloway, that it was supported by John Jay 
and Edward Rutledge, that Richard Henry Lee, 
without opposing it, said he could not agree to it 
without consulting his constituents, and that Pat- 
rick Henry alone opposed it in debate. That in 
such an emergency he exerted himself to the 
utmost, and that to him we are indebted for the 
defeat of the insidious proposal can hardly be 
doubted, though Samuel Adams seems to have 
heartily co-operated with him, and to have done 
much towards effecting the defeat. There was 
another, and a most memorable occasion, upon 
which Patrick Henry, if not by his single effort 
saving Independence from imminent peril, may 
be said to have fought its last battle, and to have 
won its last victory. In the spring of 1776 it 
had become apparent that the time to claim Inde- 
pendence had come, if the struggle with Great 
Britain was to be continued. Many of the warm- 
est patriots, however, shrank back from taking the 
step. To attempt a declaration of it, a unan- 
imity in their ranks, or something approaching it, 
must be had. With a Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, it was believed that foreign aid could be 
obtained, and without such aid the struggle was 
of more than doubtful issue. 

In this crisis the Convention of Virginia as- 
sembled, numbering Patrick Henry amongst its 
members. Upon consultation it was determined 
that Virginia should take the lead on this most 
momentous question. It was indeed a passing of 
the Rubicon, a forward movement which could 
not be misunderstood, and the consequences of 
which could not be avoided. It was taking a 
position which could not be afterwards aban- 
doned, except with disgrace and ruin. On the 
14th of May, 1776, the Convention sat as a 
Committee of the Whole, with closed doors, and 
General Nelson moved the following resolutions, 
drawn by the: President of the body, the venerable 
Edmund Pendleton : 

‘‘For as much as all the endeavors of the 
United Colonies, by the most decent representa- 
tions and petitions to the King and Parliament of 
Great Britain to restore peace and security to 
America under the British government, and a 
reunion with that people upon just and liberal 
terms, instead of a redress of grievances, have 
produced, from an imperious and vindictive ad- 
ministration, increased insult, and oppression, and 





a vigorous attempt to effect our total destruction. 
By a late act, all these colonies are declared to be 
in rebellion, and out of the protection of the Bri- 
tish crown, our properties subjected to confisca- 
tion, our people, when captured, compelled to 
join in the murder and plunder of their relatives 
and countrymen, and all former rapine and op- 
pression of Americans declared legal and just. 
Fleets and armies are raised, and the aid of foreign 
troops engaged toassist these destructive purposes. 
The king’s representative in this colony hath not 
only withheld all the powers of government from 
operating for our safety, but, having retired on 
board an armed ship, is carrying on a piratical 
and savage war against us, tempting our slaves, by 
every artifice, to resort to them, and training and 
employing them against ‘their masters. In this 
state of extreme danger, we have no alternative 
left but an abject submission to the will of these 
overbearing tyrants or a total separation from the 
crown and government of Great Britain, uniting 
and exerting the strength of all America for de- 
fence, and forming alliances with foreign powers 
for commerce and in war: Wherefore, appealing 
to the SEARCHER OF Hearts for the sincerity of 
former declarations, expressing our desire to pursue 
the connexion with that nation, and that we are 
driven from that inclination by their wicked coun- 
cils, and the eternal laws of self-preservation, 
" Resolved, unanimously, That the delegates ap- 
pointed to represent this colony in General Con- 
gress be instructed to propose to that respect- 
able body to declare the United Colonies free and 
independent States, absolved from all allegiance 
to or dependence upon the crown or Parliament 
of Great Britain; and that they give the assent of 
the colony to such a declaration, and to whatever 
measures may be thought proper and necessary by 
the Congress for forming foreign alliances, and a 
confederation of the colonies, at such time and in 
the manner as to them shall seem best. Provided, 
that the power of forming government for and the 
regulation of the internal concerns of each colony 
be left to the respective colonial legislatures. 

Resolved, unanimously, That a committee be 
appointed to prepare a DECLARATION OF RIGHTS, 
and such a plan of Government as will be most 
likely to maintain peace and order in this colony, 
and to secure substantial and equal liberty to the 
people.’’ 

Opposition was immediately manifested, and it 
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was of the greatest importance that it should be 
overcome and the action made unanimous. Hap. 
pily, the man who was entitled to ‘the glory of 
beginning this glorious revolution’’ was present to 
finish his work. We have an account of his mag- 
nificent effort from an eye-witne$s fully capable of 
appreciating it. Edmund Randolph, in describing 
the scene, mentions no other speaker, and attri- 
butes to him the silencing of all opposition ; and 
he adds: ‘‘ Henry’s eloquence unlocked the secret 
springs of the human heart, robbed danger of its 
terror, and broke the keystone in the arch of royal 
power.’’ On the 15th of May, 1776, the resolu- 
tions were reported to the House, and were by it 
unanimously adopted. 

The voice of so important a colony as Virginia 
could not be disregarded, and the vote in her 
Convention may be said to have decided the ques- 
tion. When Richard Henry Lee made her motion 
in Congress the patriots of that body rallied to its 
support, followed her as a trusted leader, and our 
ever-memorable Declaration of Independence was 
the result. Nor was it made a moment too soon. 
It changed the whole character of the struggle, 
and proved an effectual barrier to all conciliation 
unless based on its recognition. It was followed 
by negotiations of foreign loans, then by foreign 
alliance, and the aid of a foreign army and navy, 
which enabled us to effect the capture of Corn- 
wallis and to end the struggle triumphantly. What 
would have been the issue, had not this decisive 
step been taken no one can declare; but with our 
credit exhausted, without the aid of France, and 
without the embarassments which soon surrounded 
England, consequent upon our recognition in 
Europe, it may well be believed that we would 
have finally abandoned the struggle, and acceded 
to the conciliatory proposals of Great Britain, 
whose ministry before the struggle was over, would 
gladly have conceded everything but Indepen- 
dence. : 

Upon the formation of the State government, 
Patrick Henry was made the first Governor of 
Virginia, a fitting acknowledgment of his great 
services in the cause of independence. Again 
and again he was unanimously reélected, till the 
Constitution prevented his further services. How 
worthily he filled the office and how powerfully 
he aided in the struggle, history has not yet fully 
recorded. We have some intimation of his 





services during the Revolutionary period in the 
declaration of Mr. Jefferson, that in Virginia they 
could not have gotten along without him. For- 
tunately, much material is left with which the 
future historian may re-write, with more justice to 
Virginia, the important page of her history which 
relates to the Revolution. Till then there can be 
no just appreciation of her wisdom in council, her 
valor in battle, her patience in suffering, her 
generous self-sacrifice; in a word, of her noble 
conduct in the War of Independence. Upon that 
page, even more conspicuously than now, will 
stand the name of Patrick Henry, ‘‘ who will have 
the glory with posterity of beginning this great 
Revolution.”’ 


NoTE—Since writing the foregoing, I have seen 
a fragment of the manuscript history of Virginia, 
written by Edmund Randolph, the distinguished 
attorney-general of Washington’s administration. 
The admirable sketches of his cotemporaries of 
the Revolution have a peculiar value. He awards 
to Henry the highest praise for his great services 
in the cause of Independence, and pronounces 
him without a rival in America as an orator. He 
likens his eloquence to that of Lord Chatham. 
The author was a member of the Convention of 
1776, and records a fact, hitherto unknown to 
history, which adds greatly to the debt of gratitude 
due to Henry by his country. He states that 
while George Mason wrote fourteen articles of the 
Virginia Bill of Rights, Patrick Henry proposed 
the Fifteenth and Sixteenth articles of that famous 
instrument. The Sixteenth article announces as 
one of the foundations of government the grand 
principle of Religious Liberty, in these words, 


_‘* All men are equally entitled to the free exercise 


of Religion, according to the dictates of con- 
science.’’ This vital principle was afterwards 
embodied by Mr. Jefferson in his celebrated bill 
for establishing Religious freedom, passed by the 
Virginia Legislature December 16th, 1785; and 
it constituted part of the amendments to the 
Federal Constitution urged by Patrick Henry in 
the Virginia Convention of 1788, and at his in- 
stance it was engrafted upon that Constitution in 
the first article of the amendments adopted. It 
thus appears that America is indebted to Patrick 
Henry for the complete separation of Church and 
State, and Independence in Religion. 
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JAMES OTIS, THE FATHER AND THE SON. 


By JouNn 


Or the earliest leaders of patriotic opposition to 
the tyrannical machinations of the British Govern- 
ment, none were braver and nobler than the father 
and son James Otis. It is remarkable that, outside 
of New England, few know even the names of 
these two giants of the days before the war. Yet 
fewer know that to these two more than to any 
other two was due the first development of the 
spirit of freedom and true Americanism in Massa- 
chusetts, and thence throughout the Colonies. 
What Patrick Henry was in Virginia, James Otis 
the younger was in Massachusetts —a ‘ flaming 
patriot,’’ Governor Hutchinson aptly styled him, 
and as such he was cordially revered and esteemed 
by the patriots, and dreaded and hated by the 
tories, of Boston and of Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

The father was a self-made man; denied the 
advantages of a regular education, he attained 
signal eminence by the sheer force of native 
energy and an indomitable will. Even under the 
royal sway, he had arisen to conspicuous judicial 
position, being appointed Judge of Probate for 
Barnstable County in 1763, and Chief-Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas in 1764. But although 
his personal interests seemed to demand an oppo- 
site course, he was already an outspoken advocate 
of popular rights and opponent of government 
measures ; and so, we find that when, in 1764, 
Judge Otis was elected Speaker of the Provincial 
Legislature and a member of the Council, he was 
negatived by Governor Bernard ; and each year 
he was elected and negatived until, in 1770, 
Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson gave the election 
official sanction. The outbreak of the war found 
him an old man, but he was ever an ardent patriot 
up to the day of his death, the 9th of November, 
1778. 

The son commenced the practice of law in 1746 
at the early age of twenty-one, at Plymouth, but 
removed in 1750 to Boston, and soon attained 
high repute as a lawyer. In 1761 he delivered 
his first ‘‘flaming’’ speech against ‘‘ the Writs of 
Assistance ;’’ was elected, in May of that year, to 
the Legislature and became at once the recognized 
leader of the ‘‘opposition’’ party; in 1764 a 
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masterly pamphlet, under the title ‘‘ The Rights 
of the Colonies Vindicated,’’ gave him a Conti- 
nental reputation. The next year, on the 6th of 
June, he offered a motion for a Congress of 
Delegates from the several Colonies, which pre- 
vailed and he was a delegate therein and was one 
of a ‘*Committee to prepare an Address to the 
Commons of England.’’ He was elected Speaker 
of the Legislature in 1767, but negatived by the 
governor. The Legislature having adopted their 
famous ‘‘ Circular Letter’ to the Colonies urging 
union and concert of action in suitable means of 
redress against the tyranny of the British govern- 
ment, Governor Bernard demanded that it be 


rescinded, but the House refused to acquiesce, by a 
vote of ninety two to seventeen; in the course of 
the debate upon the question of rescinding, Mr. 
Otis delivered a speech which was characterized 


by the loyalists as ‘‘ the most violent, abusive and 
treasonable declaration that perhaps was ever 
uttered.’’ September goth, 1769, he was brutally 
assaulted by some of the customs-officers of Boston 
whom he had denounced in an article in the 
Gazette during the summer; a deep cut in his 
head, inflicted at this assault, was doubtless the 
direct cause of his mind’s becoming seriously 
impaired, and from this time he was unable to 
take any conspicuous part in the Revolutionary 
struggle. Though again elected a representative 
in 1771, he never sufficiently recovered his health 
to be able to serve the cause he so much loved 
and which he had so signally served hitherto. On 
the 23d of May, 1783, he was killed at Andover, 
by a stroke of lightning. 

There can be no doubt that had Mr. Otis con- 
tinued in a state of physical and mental health to 
permit it, he would have been throughout. the 
period of the war an active co-worker with the 
Adamses, Hancock, Treat Paine and the other 
notable patriots of Massachusetts. It has been 
charged, on the authority of the tory Hutchinson, 
that, in 1765, when the Stamp Act was actuallv 
passed, Otis favored submission ; I cannot dispute 
this, but I can and do believe that his attitude 





was not clearly understood. 
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ET ROM 1776 1826 1876. 
THE GREAT COMMITTEE, AND ITS GREAT CHAIRMAN OF THE “MASTERLY PEN.” 
By NELLIE Hess Morris. 








RESIDENCE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON, MONTICELLO, VIRGINIA. 


July 4th, 1776—The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, written by THoMAs JEFFERSON and amended 
by Joun Apams, was ratified by the Delegates 
from Thirteen United Colonies in Congress assem- 
bled; by this Declaration, the Congress declared 
to the world the grounds upon which they had, in 
the resolution of Independence, severed the politi- 
cal bonds with the British Empire, and made the 
Thirteen Colonies a new Nation of Free and Inde- 
pendent States. 

July 4th, 1826—the fiftieth anniversary of the 
consummation of the grandest work of their lives, 
but two or three hours though many miles apart, 
died Tuomas JEFFERSON and JoHn Apams, full of 
Vout VII.—2 


years and honors, having each been awarded the 
highest official honors the Republic could bestow, 
and having each lived to see the Nation they had 
done so much towards establishing, prosperous 
and on the high-road to the proud rank it holds 
among the Nations of the world, to day— 

July 4th, 1876—when all peoples of the earth 
gladly come to visit the City of our Republic’s 
Birth, that they may unite with the happy millions 
of her own people in celebrating the One-Hun- 
dredth Birthday of the American Nation, and in 
| giving our good Ship of State (or States) a glo- 
rious send-off on her Second Centennial Cruise. 

During our extended Six-months’ Birthday 
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Party, it is our right, as Americans, to rejoice and 
be ‘‘ exceeding glad,’’ to shout and even to exult 
in the marvelous history of our Nation’s trials and 
triumphs during its first century; but if we are wise 
we shall not forget or ignore the fact that ‘‘ the 
Lord reigneth’’ and that the Almighty ‘* hath done 
great things for us’’ as a Nation, ‘‘ whereof we are 
glad ;’’ it is He that ‘* hath made us glad through 
His works,’’ and we should ‘‘ give unto the Lord 
the glory due unto His name.’’ If it would be 
ungrateful to forget George Washington, James 
Otis, Samuel and John Adams, Patrick Henry, 
Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, Robert 
Morris, and the other noble patriots of a hundred 
years ago, how much more ungrateful to forget 
Him who raised up these mighty men, as His own 
instruments, and appointed unto each his part and 
portion in the vast work of founding a new and 
mighty Nation upon the rock of truth and justice 
and freedom—not upon the quicksand of 4cence or 
licentiousness as some would have us _ pervert 
liberty; it would be a sad token of ingratitude to 
the Supreme Ruler on the part of a specially favored 
people for us to dishonor the day set apart to His 
honor. We have one hundred and fifty-seven 
days for our Centennial Ceremonies; let us not 
‘rob God”’ of His twenty-six. 

The story of the months of June, July and 
August, 1776, of the proposal, preparation, adop- 
tion and signing of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence has been told and so often retold, that I 
need not give it here in detail, especially as 1 have 
had my turn in repeating it a year ago in these 
pages.’ I shall only note the items which I cannot 
avoid to enable me to treat my present theme 
intelligibly : 

It will be recollected that, after two days’ dis- 
cussion, the Resolution of Independence, offered 
on the 7th of June, by Richard Henry Lee, of 
Virginia, under instructions of the Convention of 
that Colony, was laid over until the rst>of the 
ensuing July, in the hope of securing unanimity 
in the Congress in its favor; that, to avoid need- 
less loss of time, a Committee of Five was ap- 
pointed to prepare a ‘‘ Declaration of Indepen- 
dence’’ to accompany, and elucidate or explain the 
grounds of, the Resolution ; that the Committee 
consisted of Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Ben- 


1 See MONTHLY for July, 1875, under caption “ The Birth 
of the American Republic, Ninety-nine Years Ago.” 





jamin Franklin, Robert R. Livingston and Roger 
Sherman; that the Chairman, Mr. Jefferson, 
wrote the immortal document, Mr. Adams person- 
ally revising it and making several amendments ; 
that the entire paper was critically analyzed, each 
sentence, nay, each word, carefully weighed, and 
many amendments made, ere the ‘‘ Declaration’ 
was finally adopted by the Congress ; that the ‘‘ De- 
claration’”’ was signed voluntarily by nearly all the 
Delegates ; that the Congress subsequently decided 
that it should be engrossed on parchment, and 
that every Delegate should be reguired to sign the 
engrossed copy; that the engrossed copy was ac- 
cordingly signed by the Delegates present, on the 
2d of August, and that Matthew Thornton, who was 
not elected a Delegate until September, and did 
not take his seat until November, was granted the 
special privilege of signing in the latter month.” 
My purpose in commencing this paper was to 
offer a brief sketch of Thomas Jefferson, but it 
may be interesting to many of my readers to ac- 
company it with a few words concerning his co- 
committeemen. These five men constituted the 


most important Committee of American, if not of 
all, History, and we can readily believe that no 


man was placed upon it without ample assurance 
of his eminent fitness as a patriot of the purest 
and most unquestionable principles. Three of 
the five, Dr. Franklin, John Adams and Roger 
Sherman, were natives of Massachusetts ; Thomas 
Jefferson, of Virginia, and Robert R. Livingston, 
of New York City. The last named was the 
youngest of the quintette, being not yet thirty 
years old; Mr. Jefferson was but thirty-three ; 
Roger Sherman was a little past fifty-five ; John 
Adams in the prime of his manhood, in his forty- - 
first year, and Dr. Franklin was already an old 
man, past the allotted three-score-and-ten-years’ 
limit, though hale, hearty and vigorous, with his 
mind alert, his head clear, his heart warm, in the 
interest of the coming Nation at whose birth he 
was to be more than an interested spectator. 

The venerable philosopher and sage, Benjamin 
Franklin, had won distinction, not only as a man 
of science and letters, but in public life as Clerk 
of the General Assembly of the Province of Penn- 


2Quite a number of the “Signers” were elected subse- 
quently to the 4th of July, and hence had not voted for the 
Declaration, but were permitted to sign and thus pledge their 
honor and lives to its maintenance, 
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sylvania, as postmaster of Philadelphia, and as 
Deputy Postmaster-General of the British-American 
Colonies, years before the first gathering of the 
Revolutionary clouds over his country’s horizon ; 
he had distinguished himself by success in a diplo- 
matic mission to the Mother Cointry in behalf of 
the people in a contest between them and the 
Proprietaries ; he was a member for some years 
of the Provincial General Assembly, until, in 1764, 
he was sent again to England as agent to represent 
the Colony in the controversies which preceded, 
and culminated in, the great controversy at arms ; 
but when it became evident that diplomacy must 
give place to war as the final arbiter of the issue, 
he had hastened home. Upon his arrival in 
Philadelphia, the 5th of May, 1775, he was imme- 
diately made a delegate to the Congress which 
was to assemble on the roth. 

John Adams was from the commencement of 
the efforts of the British ministry to circumscribe 
the liberties and defy the chartered rights of the 
American Colonies, one of the most advanced and 
most pronounced champions of his country and 
countrymen, and early took a most active part in 


the controversy; so conspicious was he among the 
radical patriots that in 1773 and again in 1774, his 
election to the Provincial Council was negatived 


by the royal governor. He was a delegate to the 
First Continental Congress and was returned to 
the Second ; in both he was recognized as one of 
the most advanced, as well as among the ablest, 
purest and most influential members. 

Roger Sherman was born in Newton, Massachu- 
setts, where he followed the trade of a shoemaker 
until after his twenty-second year, after his father’s 
death supporting his mother and several younger 
children ; but during all this time he was a dili- 
gent student, mathematics being his favorite 
study; in 1743 he removed to New Milford, 
Connecticut, and two years later secured the ap- 
pointment of county surveyor of public lands. 
At length, having studied law, he was admitted 
to the bar in 1754, served several terms in the 
Provincial Assembly, and, in 1759, was appointcd 
a judge of the Court of Common Pleas, and 
removing to New Haven in 1761, was here ap- 
pointed to the same high judicial position, and 
was later raised to the bench of the Superior 
Court. His positive attitude in favor of the patriot 
cause won the confidence of the people, and he 
was one of the Delegates from Connecticut to the 





First Continental Congress, was returned to the 
Second, and was reélected from time to time until 
the ratification of the Constitution of the United 
States, when he was for two years a Representa- 
tive in the House and then was made a member 
of the United States Senate, which position he 
still filled with high credit at the time of his 
death, in 1793. 

Robert R. Livingston was descended from a 
Scottish family, the head of which was the Earl 
of Livingstone ; while still young he had secured 
a large practice at the New York bar, and, in 177g, 
was appointed Recorder of the City. Neither 
official nor social position, however, could restrain 
his ardor asa patriot, and, in 1775, he was removed 
from the recordership ; he was immediately elected 
tothe Assembly, and thence sent to the Conti- 
nental Congress, where he had great influence in 
consequence of his unflinching patriotism and 
great learning and ability. Although a member 
of the Committee to prepare the Declaration and 
a warm friend and advocate of Independence, Mr. 
Livingston did not sign the great paper after its 
adoption ; at this late day, it is difficult to deter- 
mine why he did not sign, and, especially as I can 
find no reason assigned, I am constrained to 
conclude that he must have been absent at the 
time of signing, possibly, like Mr. Tilghman, of 
Maryland, employed in some other duty for the 
welfare of his State. 

Thomas Jefferson, the Chairman of this impor- 
tant Committee, and the actual writer of the most 
important State paper in the annals of our Republic 
and one of the noblest specimens of masterly 
composition the world has ever been privileged 
to read, was still a young man of but three months 
more than thirty-three years. He was a son of 
Virginia, the patriotic and courageous Colony 
which he in part so ably represented, and was of 
Welsh and Scottish descent. A law-pupil of 
George Wythe, he early attained marked success 
at the bar, and a political pupil of Patrick Henry, 
he was not slow to learn to emulate his great 
teacher in the advocacy of the most advanced 
views of liberty and of the most aggressive modes 
and means of securing colonial rights. When but 
twenty-six years of age, he was elected to the 
Provincial Legislature, and at once acquired in- 
fluence far beyond his years. As the controversy 
with the Mother Country waxed hot and fierce, 
Mr. Jefferson became one of the most valued 
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champions of the American cause, and, young as 
he was, he soon was a recognized leader in the 
councils of the Virginia patriots; his natural 
abilities were of the highest order, and his patriot- 
ism of the most fearless, aggressive type, in perfect 
accord with Henry, the greatest of the leaders of 
the Old Dominion, if not indeed of the Continent 
—Henry had no peer as an orator and Jefferson 
had few as a writer, and thus these two were 
peculiarly fitted to work together, shoulder to 
shoulder, in the van of the great struggle for 
Independence. Mr. Jefferson was not a delegate 
to the First Congress, but was still one of the 
most prized members of the Colonial House of 
Burgesses until that body was finally dissolved by 
the royal governor, Dunmore ; when the Conven- 
tion of Virginia, the first Assembly independent 
indeed in «lefiance of the royal authority, was 
elected by the people, he was of the number 
elected, and, though prevented attending by a 
severe attack of illness, took an active interest in 
its deliberations, sending a paper embodying his 
views; when the Convention reassembled in 
March, 1775, he was present, and a fearless, out- 
spoken advocate of the most thoroughly radical 
measures, an able and daring second to Patrick 
Henry. He especially distinguished himself as 
the writer of certain important papers for the 
body, which gained him, as John Adams tells us, 
‘*the reputation of a masterly pen’’ and “the 
character of a fie writer.’’ At length, a vacancy 
occurred in the delegation from Virginia to the 
Congress, arising from Peyton Randolph’s resigna- 
tion, and Mr. Jefferson was elected and took his 
seat in the Congress on the 21st of June, 1775; 
his ‘‘ reputation’’ had preceded him, and he was 
forthwith placed on some of the most important 
committees. When, on the 11th of June, 1776, 
the Congress selected the Committee to draft the 
Declaration of Independence, Mr. Jefferson was 
selected as one of the five, and his four associates 
constituted him the Chairman and required him 
to exercise his ‘‘ masterly pen’’ in the writing of 
the great document. 

Such were the immortal five composing the 
Committee to draft the grand Chart of our Lib- 
erties. 

Upon coming to Philadelphia, Mr. Jefferson 
had arranged to board at the Indian Queen Tav- 
ern, then a famous hostelry on Fourth street a 
little below Market (then High) street. Being 








an ardent lover of country scenery and quiet, he 
sought two rooms of fair dimensions and found 
them in the house of Mr. Jacob Graff, ‘‘on High 
street 16 foot 8 inches west of the Seventh street 
from the Delaware ;’’ the house was delightfully 
situated in a lovely spot, surrounded by beautiful 
trees, but a short walk from the State-House and 
yet sufficiently removed from the built-up portions 
of the city to insure quiet and fresh air; the two 
rooms served him, the one for a bedroom and the 
other for a parlor and study ; in the latter he was 
wont to write, and here he wrote the ‘ Declara- 
tion.’”” Here, from day to day, the Committee 
met to talk over the several points in the paper in 
their hands for preparation, and to counsel and 
advise: their Chairman in this the most important 
work of his life. Hither too, no doubt, as Judge 
Peters intimates, notable patriots, other than those 
of the Committee, were wont to come, to canvass 
the great questions involved in the war, especially 
the necessity and practicability of independence 
and the ways and means of achieving it. One 
who visits the /oca/e to-day, can scarcely realize 
its aspect a hundred years ago—the house still 
stands, but it is now in the midst of a closely and 
compactly built business centre, flanked on either 
side by stores, and itself suggesting no thought of 
quiet, luxurious retirement, or of an out-of-town 
home—such as it was when the great Virginian 
abode there. The upper windows tell of the 
olden time, but the store on the first floor does 
not even tell us of the country-store established 
there by Jacob Hiltzheimer a year after Mr. Jeffer- 
son had gone back to his Monticello, and when 
the thriving young bricklayer, Jacob Graff, had 
sold the house, with the vacant lots on the corner 
and in its rear, to the enterprising yeoman, Jacob 
Hiltzheimer—nor even does it speak of the later 
ownership of the property by Simon Gratz, except 
that its front shows us that the latter wanted more 
room and added a fourth floor in common to this 
‘*new three-story brick house,’’ and to its corner 
neighbor. 

The question has often been answered, how it 
came about that Mr. Jefferson was selected to 
write the ‘‘ Declaration of Independence,”’ and I 
need not go over the whole story, but may tell all 
that is requisite in a single sentence: The mover 
of the Resolution, Richard Henry Lee, was an 
eloquent orator and an outspoken fearless patriot, 
but not specially strong with the pen; John 
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Adams was both a ready speaker and a ready 
writer, but he deemed it expedient that the actual 
writing of the great document should be done by 
a Virginian in order to increase the possibilities 
of unanimity in the adoption of the paper, and 
Mr. Jefferson had brought to the-Congress a pecu- 
liar reputation as wielding a ‘‘ masterly pen’’ and 
being a marvelously ‘‘fine writer ;’’ hence, when 
it was suggested that he should write the great 
paper, he promptly assigned the task to his younger 
Virginia colleague. But it isa straining of the 
truth to call Mr. Jefferson the author of the Decla- 
ration—he was such only in a limited measure, for 
his co-committeemen were not the men to leave 
to him the unaided composition of so important a 
paper, the responsibility of preparing which had 
been assigned to them jointly as a Committee ; 
doubtless, his ‘‘ masterly pen’’ controlled the 
phraseology and shaped the paper as a whole, but 
not without more counsel and advice from his 
associates than is consistent with the idea of his 
being the author. 

Dr. Franklin lived to see the Revolutionary 
struggle happily terminated in the assured and 
recognized independence of his country, towards 
which happy consummation he was, in his old 
age, enabled to accomplish as much as any one 
of his younger compatriots. 

Independence had changed the entire aspect 
of the great war, and had improved the attitude 
of the American States, removing the semblance 
of rebel subjects opposing their lawful government 
and imparting the juster character of a Nation 
nobly battling for its liberty against foreign tyrants 
seeking its enslavement. Even the British govern- 
ment felt and in a degree recognized this important 
result of the mere ‘‘ declaration,’’ other foreign 
powers evidently appreciated it, and our own 
Congress and the people universally realized the 
grand fact. Measures were at once initiated to 
turn this great advantage to the best account, by 
asserting our rights as a Nation to a place among 
the Nations of the earth; the first government to 
be approached with a view to securing its complete 
recognition and its aid in the final establishment of 
the independence declared, was naturally France, 
and there was no one in our country so well 
calculated successfully to carry on the negotiations 
as Dr. Franklin ; hence, in October, 1776, he was 
appointed Commissioner to the French Court, and 
notwithstanding his advanced age, he promptly 





accepted the trust. The French Government, 
and the people as well, received him with dis- 
tinguished honors, and were profuse in their 
expressions of personal regard and of sympathy 
with our new-born Nation in her trials and noble 
efforts, and no doubt they were friendly to the 
young Republic in so far as they were intensely 
hostile to its enemy; but the Monarch and his 
Ministry were very cautious and temporized until 
the news of the surrender of Burgoyne gave a 
brighter aspect to our affairs, when at last they 
entered into the long-deferred formal negotiations 
and in February, 1778, the veteran patriot con- 
summated his work in the conclusion of a treaty. 
Dr. Franklin remained as ambassador at the Court 
of France until 1785, bearing a conspicuous part 
in the negotiation of the treaty of peace with 
Great Britain; on the 30th of November, 1782, 
he signed at Paris, the preliminary articles, and 
on the 3d of September, 1783, united with Adams 
and Jay in signing the definitive treaty of peace, 
by which the Mother Country acknowledged the 
Freedom and Independence of her American off- 
spring—a proud day must it have been to the 
aged diplomat when he thus helped to set the seal 
of completion to the Independence he had seven 
years before aided in declaring. Subsequently he 
effected a treaty with Prussia, and, in 1785, he 
retired from diplomatic life and returned home; 
he was of course received with enthusiastic demon- 
strations of gratitude and respect. 

In 1786, notwithstanding his great age (he was 
eighty years old), he accepted the office of 
President of Pennsylvania, which he filled with 
credit for three years. He was also an active 
member of the Convention which formed the 
the Constitution of the United States. He passed 
from the scenes of his long and useful life on the 
17th of April, 1790, aged eighty-four years and 
and three months. His last public act was the 
signing of a memorial to the Congress by the 
Abolition Society of which he was the founder 
and the President. The Philadelphia Library 
and the American Philosophical Society are 
perpetual monuments of Dr. Franklin’s public 
spirit and enlightened efforts to promote the true 
welfare of the people, while the Pennsylvania 
Hospital and the University of Pennsylvania justly 
claim him as one of the most conspicuous of their 
founders. 

I have said that John Adams personally revised 
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and amended the Declaration of Independence— 
his was the only hand, besides that of the Chair- 
man and writer, seen on the document. But, as 
my readers know, there was not the unanimity in 
the Congress in favor of the immediate declara- 
tion of independence which was so desirable in 
order to give the act due weight at home and 
abroad, and upon John Adams devolved the 
leadership of its advocates—he had to lead the 
warm discussion in behalf of the immediate adop- 
tion of the Resolution and the Declaration of 
Independence, and ably did he perform this impor- 
tant duty. He was at this time, also a member of 
the Committee of Foreign Relations, President 
of the Board of War, and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee to decide admiralty cases appealed from 
State Courts. In November, 1777, he was sent 
to supersede Deane as a Commissioner at the 
Court of France, but at his suggestion Franklin 
was made sole ambassador, and he returned home 
in season to assist in the framing of a State Con- 
stitution for Massachusetts. 

In 1779 he went once more to France as a Min- 
ister to treat with Great Britain for peace ; finding 
efforts in this direction premature, he was about to 
return home, when a commission reached him, 
from the Congress, empowering him to repair to 
Holland to negotiate a treaty of amity and com- 
merce and to obtain a loan; he effected this 
mission. In 1782 he went again to Paris, and 
participated with Franklin and Jay in the final 
treaty of peace with the British Government. In 
1785 he was fully commissioned as Ambassador at 
the Court of St. James, which he resigned in 
1788. His subsequent career as Vice-President 
and President of the United States is too well 
known to require detailing here. He retired from 
public life in 1801. In 1825 he had the excep- 
tional happiness of seeing his son elevated to the 
Presidency ; and on the 4th day of July, 1826, he 
went to his rest. 

Robert R. Livingston served alternately in the 
General Congress and in the State Congress until 
1781, when he was appointed, under the Articles 
of Confederation, Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; 
upon his retirement from this office, in 1783, he was 
honored with a warm vote of thanks by the Con- 
gress for the signal ability and diligence he had dis- 
played. He then accepted the position of Chan- 
cellor of the State of New York; was a member 





of the Constitutional Convention in 1787; and 
he it was who in 1789 administered the oath of 
office to George Washington on his inauguration 
as President of the United States. In 1801 he 
was appointed by President Jefferson Minister to 
the Court of France, and as such in 1802 con- 
cluded the treaty by which the extensive territory 
of Louisiana was ceded to the United States. He 
continued actively in public life until 1812, and 
died at Clermont, New York, February 26th, 
1813. I have not space to notice his valuable ser- 
vices to his country in the departments of Science 
and Art—they were so numerous and valuable that 
justice would demand more space than my entire 
paper occupies. He was an accomplished writer, 
an eloquent orator, an able legist and politician, 
and above all a pure, earnest Christian. 

Thomas Jefferson retired from the Congress in 
October, 1776, and devoted himself to revising 
and remodeling the organic laws of his native 
State. In 1779 he was elected Governor, and in 
1783 returned to the Congress, wherein his ser- 
vices were invaluable though brief. In May, 
1784, he was appointed a co-commissioner with 
Franklin and Adams to negotiate treaties of amity 
and commerce with foreign powers, and in 1785 
succeeded Dr. Franklin as Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary at the French Court. His success as a diplo- 
matist augmented his already great fame at home 
and abroad as a publicist, and his popularity at 
home as a faithful American. He returned home 
in 1789 and accepted the office of Secretary of 
State in President Washington’s administration. 
The history of his association with Washington’s 
cabinet is one that I do not care to dwell upon, as 
it tarnishes his hitherto noble repute—his con- 
tinuance in the cabinet while persistently schem- 
ing and plotting against the great Chief and his 
trusted advisers, and his actually descending to 
shameless slanders against those with whom he 
differed, are dark blots upon his character. At 
last he resigned, December 31st, 1793, and became 
the leader of the Republican Party as distinguished 
from the old Federal Party. I need not detail 
the story of his services as Vice-President with 
John Adams, or of his two terms as President of 
the United States; he retired from public office at 
the expiration of his second term in 1809, but con- 
tinued to take an active interest in political affairs 
for years afterwards. 
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A REVOLUTIONARY GAME OF CARDS. 


By SAMUEL YoRKE AT LEE. 


In honor of the Centennial, people are rum- 
maging old chests, trunks and bureaus for old 
clothes, plate, crockery and kickshaws; and as 
the Commission has received as large an assort- 
ment of such articles as they need, I offer, as my 
contribution, a game of cards. It was, no doubt, 
played by our ancestors a century ago, and may 
serve to while pleasantly an hour or two away. It 
was invented by Francis Hopkinson, and may be 
found on the 239th page of his ‘* Miscellaneous 
Essays,’ Vol. I., printed in Philadelphia, by T. 
Dobson, at the Stone House, No. 41 Second 
street, MDCCXCII. 

‘« A new game with cards, for the improvement 
of orthography. 

Let a pack, consisting of 104 cards, be pre- 
pared, by printing on each card a letter; so that 
theré may be four sets of the alphabet, viz., one 
of red capitals, one of small reds, one of black 
capitals, and one of small blacks; thus, there will 
be four suits, as in common playing cards, each 
suit consisting of 26 cards or letters, of one color 
and kind. 

As many as please may play at this game; but 
the number cannot, conveniently, be less than five. 

Before the cards are dealt, every player should 
take a number of counters, say a dozen, which 
must all be thrown into a saucer or pool. 

The pack, having been well shuffled, is set on 
the table, and the dealer takes from the top as 
many as he can conveniently handle in dealing, 
and then distributes two at a time until each 
player has received ten cards. 

The cards rank according to their sequence in 
the alphabet, but the lowest, capital is superior to 
the highest small letter of its own color. It must, 
however, be observed that the red color is in all 
cases superior, so that a small red a will win a black 
capital A. Indeed, the red is always tie trump. 
There is no other difference in the cards, except 
that the red capital W ought to be distinguished 
by particular ornamentation, in honor of the name 
of Washington; and it is superior to any other 
card whatsoever. It may be played at any time 
the holder pleases, without regard to the lead, 
and always wins the trick; answering to the 
Spadi/ in quadril, or to the fam in loo. 





The cards being dealt, the eldest hand plays— 
suppose a small black letter—the next and all the 
rest must play a black letter also; but it may be 
either a small letter or a capital. If one cannot 
follow the color, he must of course trump with a 
red letter. 

Every trick must be kept separate, as in whist ; 
the reason for which will be shown hereafter. 

To avoid confusion or dispute, it is recom- 
mended that each player lay down his card in 
front of him instead of throwing it in a pile in the 
middle of the table. 

The winner of a trick takes the lead in the 
next play. 

When the game is ended, each winner spreads 
his tricks, one at a time, face upwards, on the 
table, and composes out of the letters of each 
trick as many words as he can; and for every 
word so composed he is to draw one counter from 
the pool. 

No word must consist of less than three letters ; 
and names of persons and of places are excluded. 

In forming the words, no discrimination is to 
be drawn between the letters of a trick, as to rank 
or color, but they are to be used promiscuously in 
spelling, except that if the party can make out a 
word with all red letters he is entitled to double 
stakes. Lastly, a stake is to be drawn for each 
syllable of a word, doubled when all the letters of 
that syllable are red. 

After a player has ‘ spelled’ his trick and thrown 
it aside, if any other player can compose a new 
word out of it, the discoverer sha!l be entitled to 
the same stake as if the trick were his own. 

The cards may be again shuffled, and continued 
accordiag to the general rules of plays. 

OBSERVATION. 

As the cards are not actually all dealt out in 
one hand, no one can tell what letters will -be 
against him in each round. He will, therefore, 
be cautious in risking his best letters. 

As success does not depend on the number of 
tricks, but on the words such tricks may furnish, 
each player will be careful of his vowels, without 
which no word can be formed, and also of such 
consonants as are most serviceable in the compo- 
sition of words. 
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The same letters may be used again and again 
in the same trick in the composition of words. 
For example, suppose the letters of a trick in a 
game of seven players, should be P, S, E, T, R, 
C, E—they will form set, pet, specter, and scep- 
tre, and would draw twelve stakes—one for each 
syllable—and twenty-four, if all of red letters.’’ 





The fewer players the more cards should be 
dealt. A trick of fewer than seven or eight cards 
would be scant orthographical material. 

In printing the cards the letter ought to be put 
on the upper left, or northwest corner; as they 
can be more conveniently arranged for spelling 
purposes. 





THE DOTY TAVERN. 
By D. T. V. Huntoon. 


THE territory now known as Norfolk County, 
in Massachusetts, was until 1793 embraced in the 
county of Suffolk, and a small township in this 
county, now called Canton, was until 1797 known 
as Stoughton. 

This town of Canton claims the enviable dis- 
tinction of having within its limits an ancient 
mansion in which was held the first meeting in 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay to oppose the 
tyranny of Great Britain. 

This old house is situated at the foot of Blue 
Hill, the highest elevation in Eastern Massachu- 
setts. The attention of the traveller is at once di- 
rected to the house by its quaint and old-fashioned 
appearance. It stands modestly back from the 
‘‘Taunton old road,’’ in former days the king’s 
highway between Boston and Taunton. It strikes 
one as a house that has a history of its own. 
Above its old-fashioned gambrel roof rise two 
chimneys of huge proportions, and its narrow 
windows serve to remind us of pre-revolutionary 
times, of its better days, and we would fain listen 
to the stories it might tell, could it speak. 

It was originally owned by a man who was pro- 
minent in the affairs of Town, County, and State. 
Captain John Shepard built it about the year 
1737- He was a resident of Stoughton_before it 
was incorporated as a town, and he received from 
his fellow towns-people every office it was in their 
power to bestow. For seven years he was a member 
of the Board of Selectmen, and their chairman 
for four years. For nine years he was called to 
preside over the annual town-meeting ; he was guar- 
dian of the Ponkipog Indians, and his Majesty’s 
justice of the peace, and until he entered military 
life was known as ‘‘ Squire,’’ a title much honored 
in provincial days. He rose by his own ability 





through the subordinate grades, and was appointed 
Major in the militia. In 1745, during the ad- 
ministration of Governor Shirley, when the French 
fleet ‘‘ computed to consist of half the naval force 
of France,’’ under the elegant and accomplished 
Duke d’Anville was hovering on our coast, Major 
Shepard took command of his regiment, and 
marched toward Boston, in the vicinity of which 
he encamped. In 1753 he was chosen to represent 
his town in the ‘‘ Great and General Court,’’ and 
again the following year, but was expelled from 
the House at the June session, notwithstanding 
which he was again reélected by his constituents 
as a rebuke to the House for their action the 
previous year, and as a testimonial of the confi- 
dence and respect of his fellow-citizens. In his 
later years he became poor; the old house, un- 
doubtedly a model in its time, was allowed to 
go to decay. In the ninety-second year of his 
age its builder passed away, unknown by the 
generation among whom he moved, a stranger in 
his own land. The old house passed into other 
hands. 

One hundred years ago it wasa famous hostelry, 
celebrated for its good cheer. Here ‘could be 
found entertainment for man and beast. The 
proprietor was jovial Tom Doty, known among 
more quiet and sedate persons as Colonel Thomas 
Doty. He it was who kept the best viands, and 
could mix the best glass of grog of any landlord 
in all the country around. No stage driver so 
ignorant as not to know where Doty’s Tavern was. 
His inn was the centre of all gossip; around his 
capacious hearth were wont to congregate on 
winter evenings, the village wiseacres, and discuss 
over pipe and bowl questions pertaining to Town 
and Province. John Adams tells us that there 
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were many such taverns in his day, and that the 
landlords exercised a potent political influence in 
their immediate vicinity. Without doubt ‘‘ mine 
host’’ Doty was a man of some pretensions to 
political knowledge; certain it is that he was 
known at the time of which we write to be highly 
indignant at the treatment the provinces had lately 
received from the mother country, and he favored 
the embryotic movement soon to burst into open 
rebellion. The time had come when the people 
of the Province of Massachusetts Bay had become 
enraged at the blind policy of George III. and his 
Parliament ; bold patriots resolved that through- 
out the thirteen Provinces, ‘‘ Congresses,’’ so 
called in order to obviate the provisions of the 
Regulating Act, which forbade town-meetings 
except by permission of the Governor, should be 
held in the several counties, and in this matter 
Suffolk County took the lead. After it was decided 
to hold such a congress, the grave question which 
presented itself to the patriots in Suffolk County 
was, ‘* Where shall we hold it?’’ ‘‘ At what town 
shall it convene ?’’ In the first place, the spot 
should be central, yet retired. Neither Boston 
nor Salem possessed these requisites, and Samuel 
Adams, who expected the gravest results from this 





assembly, strenuously desired that some inland 
town should be selected, where, free from inter- 
ference, the congress might meet, with none to 
molest or make them afraid. This desire was 
communicated to Doctor (afterwards Major-Gen- 
eral) Joseph Warren, and it was agreed that a 
congress should be held as soon as practicable ; and 
the town of Stoughton being by its geographical 
position central and Doty’s Tavern of good repute, 
it was decided that the meeting should take place 
at the town and tavern aforesaid. 

On the morning of Tuesday, the 16th of August, 
1774, all was hurry and bustle at the wayside inn. 
The delegates from the several towns in the county 
were to assemble here, and landlord Doty must put 
on his best ‘‘ bib and tucker ;’’ from the farm-house 
over the way, which, built in the time of the 
Indian wars, had for protection its second story 
projecting over the first, Squire Royall sent his 
slaves to assist the slaves of Colonel Doty in 
making preparation for the distinguished guests. 
Little did those poor Africans imagine, as they 
cheerfully fulfilled their masters’ orders on that 
summer morning, that this meeting, which would 
result in bringing emancipation from the tyranny 
of Great Britain to their masters would necessi- 
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tate, ere the adoption of the new Constitution in 
1780, their being driven by whips into wagons at 
midnight, chained one to another, and carried 
from their old home in Massachusetts to be sold 
into perpetual bondage at Barbadoes. 

Early in the forenoon the delegates began to 
arrive. The members from the inland towns 
came on horseback, while young Dr. Warren with 
his Boston friends drove up in 4 stylish berlin, 
drawn by four horses, with a coachman in livery 
on the box and a footman on the rumble. From 
old Stoughton came Parson Dunbar in gown and 
bands; a stout old soldier he, for things temporal 
as well as spiritual. He had fought for king and 
crown in other days, when his Majesty needed 
help against the French; but the oppressive acts 
of the British Parliament had forfeited all claims 
upon his loyalty, and he came, against the advice 
of many of his friends and his own son, who held 
a civil office under the crown, to meet with the 
county congress at Doty’s Tavern, and when he 
arrived and the meeting was organized he was 
asked to pray, and judging from some specimens 
that tradition has handed down to us, his prayers 
were to the point; for example, during the Revo- 
lutionary war, Mr. Dunbar was informed that the 
British fleet, under Lord Howe, was off the coast 
meditating a descent on Boston. He then prayed 
‘That the Lord would put a bit in their mouth 
and jirk them about, and dash them to pieces on 
Cohasset Rock ;’’ and again, in a season of great 
anxiety, that ‘‘God would let them speedily 
return from whence they came, for Thou knowest, 
O God, that their room is better than their com- 
pany.’’ The prayer that the Parson gave at the 
county congress has unfortunately not been pre- 
served, but one who was present said of it, that ‘‘ It 
was the most extraordinary liberty-prayer that I 
ever heard ; he appeared to have a most divine if 
not prophetical enthusiasm in favor of our rights.’’ 

Before this congress adjourned, the_ following 
resolutions were passed : 

* « Whereas, It appears to us that the Parliament 
of Great Britain, to the dishonor of the king, in 
violation of the honor of the nation, have, in 
direct infraction of the charter of this Province, 
contrary to Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, the 
national and constitutional rights of British sub- 
jects, by an act called the Boston Port Bill, a bill 
for amending the charter of this Province, and an- 
other bill for the impartial administration of jus- 





tice, with all the parade and administration of 
justice, attempted to reduce this colony to an un- 
paralleled state of slavery. And, 

Whereas, Several Colonies being justly and 
properly alarmed at this lawless and tyrannical 
exertion of power, have entered into a combina- 
tion for our relief, and have published sundry 
resolutions which they are determined to abide 
by, in support of common interest, we earnestly 
recommend to our brethren in the several towns 
and districts in this county, to appoint members 
to attend a county convention to be held at 
Dedham on the sixth day of September next, to 
deliberate and determine upon all such matters as 
the distressing circumstances of this Province may 
require.” 

It would appear that, although all present at 
Doty’s Tavern were unanimous and firm and 
determined to resist the encroachments of Great 
Britain, the delegates did not deem themselves 
especially authorized to negotiate the affairs of a 
county Congress. They therefore adjourned, and 
at a subsequent meeting passed the celebrated 
‘*Suffolk Resolves,’’ which, drafted by General 
Warren, were approved by the Continental Con- 
gress at Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, on the 
seventeenth of September, 1774, and which, in 
the words of Galloway, ‘‘contained a complete 
declaration of war against Great Britain.’’ 

During the siege of Boston the old tavern was 
occupied by refugees, and some of the exiled town- 
officers sought its secure retreat. 

Beneath the roof of the Doty Tavern the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette rested while journeying from 
Newport to Boston; it was during the war, and 
the news spread quickly that the gallant French- 
man was a guest at the old inn. Inthe morning, 
when he had paid his reckoning, and was ready to 
depart, he found the townspeople gathered in the 
road before him, who with cheers and good wishes 
bade him God speed. 

The great man of the town, the first General to 
fall in defence of his country, the leader of France, 
the old parson, and the old landlord, have passed 
away; but the old house still stands under the 
shadow of Blue Hill, from whose summit the sentry 
with tinder-box in hand has long since been 
removed, and the Doty Tavern with its associa- 
tions and remembrances, must, while it stands, 
bear an honorable place among the historic man- 
sions of our country. 
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HISTORY AND REMINISCENCES OF THE PHILADELPHIA NAVY YARD. 


By Henry M. VALLETTE, 


Chief Clerk in the Department of Steam Engineering in the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 


THE SEVENTH PAPER. 


In the June MonTHLy we alluded to an occasion | several days had increased to a severity that was 
when the gallant old frigate was in extreme peril, | not to be made light of. The breakers where Sir 
and promised to add in this issue an account of the | Cloudesley Shovel and his fleet were destroyed in 


circumstances ‘‘ by a distinguished naval officer, 
now living, who was an eye-witness ;’’ and we 
fulfil our promise : 

OLD IRONSIDES ON A LEE SHORE. 

“« It was at the close of a stormy day in the year 
1835, when the gallant frigate Constitution, under 
command of Commodore Elliott—having on board 
the late Edward Livingston, Minister at the-Court 
of France, his family, and a crew of nearly five 
hundred souls—drew near to the ‘chops’ of the 
English channel. For four days she had been 
beating down from Plymouth, and on the evening 
of the fifth day she made her last tack toward the 
French coast. 

The watch was set at 8 p.m.—the Captain came 
on deck soon after, and having ascertained the 
bearing of ‘Scilly,’ gave orders to keep the ship 
full and by, remarking at the same time to the 
officer of the deck, ‘that he might make the light 
on the lee beam, but thought it more than proba- 
ble the ship would pass without the officer observ- 
ing the light.”. He then ‘ turned in,’ as did most 
of the idlers and the starboard watch. 

At a quarter past 9 p.M., the ship heading west 
by compass, when the call of ‘Light—O!’ was 
heard from the foretopsail yard. ‘ Where away ?’ 
asked the officer of the deck. ‘Three points on 
the lee bow,’! replied the look-out. At this mo 
ment the Captain appeared and took the trumpet— 
‘Call all hands!’ was his immediate order. ‘ All 
hands!’ whistled the boatswain with that long, 
shrill summons so familiar to the ears of all who 
have ever been on board a man-of-war. ‘All 
hands !’’ screamed the boatswain’s mate, and ere 
the last echo died away all but the helpless sick 
of the crew were standing on the deck. The ship 
was staggering through a heavy swell from the 
Bay of Biscay; the gale which had been blowing 


1 The unprofessional reader is informed that the expression 
means “ nearly straight ahead.” 





the days of Queen Anne sang their song of death 
before, and the ‘ Dead Man’s Ledge’ replied in 
hoarser notes behind us. To go ahead seemed 
certain death, and to attempt to go about was 
sure destruction. 

The first thing that caught the eye of the Captain 


| was the furled mainsail which he had ordered to be 


carried throughout the evening—the ‘ hauling up’ 
of which, contrary to the last order which he 
had given on leaving the deck, had caused the 
ship to fall off to leeward two points, and had thus 
led her into a position ona ‘lee shore’ upon 
which a strong gale was blowing her, where the 
chances of safety appeared to the stoutest nerves 
almost hopeless. The sole and only chances con- 
sisted in ‘standing on’ to carry us through the 
terrible breakers of Scilly, or by a close graze 
pass along their outer ledge. The surging waves 
now lashed to fury, seemed to shriek aloud to 
either hope—‘ Impossible !’ ‘Impossible !’ Alas ! 
was this destiny to be the end of the brave old 
ship, consecrated as she was by many an earnest 
prayer and pious blessing from the very .heart 
of the nation ? 

‘ Why is the mainsail up when I ordered it set ?’ 
cried the Captain, in a tremendous voice. 

‘Finding that she pitched her bows under, I 
took it in under your general orders, Sir, that the 
officer of the deck should carry sail according to his 
discretion,’ replied the lieutenant in command. 

‘ Heave the log!’ was the prompt command to 
the master’s mate. -The log was thrown. 

* How fast does she go ?” 

‘ Five knots and a half, Sir.’ 

‘ Board the main tack, Sir!’ 

‘She will not bear it,’ said the officer of the 
deck. ; 

‘Board the main tack!’ 
Captain. 
master.’ 


now thundered the 
‘Keep her ‘full and by,’’ quarter- 
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‘ Aye, aye, Sir!’ ‘The tack was boarded. 

‘Haul aft the main sheet!’ shouted the Cap- 
tain, and aft it went like the spreading of a sea- 
bird’s wing, giving the huge sail to the breath of 
the storm king. The next order from the Captain 
was— 

‘ Give her the lee helm when she goes into the 
sea |’ 

‘ Aye, aye, Sir, she has it,’* growled out the old 
sea-dog at the binnacle. 

‘Right your helm, keep her full and by.’ 

‘Aye, aye, Sir, full and by she is,’ was the 
prompt reply from the helm. 

‘ How fast does she go ?’ 

‘ Nine knots and a half, Sir.’ 

* How bears the light ?’ 

‘ Nearly a-beam, Sir.’ 

‘ Keep her away half a point! 
she go ?” . 

‘ Nine knots, Sir.’ 

‘Steady so!’ returned the Captain. 

‘ Steady !’ answered the helmsman. 

Upon that crowded deck now reigned the 
silence of the grave; not a word was uttered, and 
each man like a statue stood, while the storm 
howled fiercely but unnoticed by them. To my 
excited imagination then, the space of time though 
comparatively short, seemed an age. It was, 
indeed, a trying hour with us all—unless the ship 
could carry sail to speed us at the rate of nine 
knots an hour, we must without doubt dash upon 
Scilly, and who during a storm ever touched those 
treacherous rocks and lived ? 

The sea ran very high, the rain fell in sheets, 
and the sky was one black curtain, illuminated 
only by the faint light which was to mark our 
deliverance or stand a monument of our destruc- 
tion. The wind had got above whistling; it came 
in puffs that flattened the waves and made our 
poor old frigate settle to her bearings, while every- 
thing on board seemed tobe cracking into pieces. 
' At this juncture the carpenter reported ‘ that the 
left bolt of the weather fore-shroud had drawn.’ 

‘Get on the luffs, and set them on all the 
weather shrouds. Keep her at small helm, quarter- 
‘master, and ease her in the sea,’ were the orders 
of the Captain. 

The luffs were soon put upon the weather 
shrouds, which of course relieved the chains and 
channels, but many an anxious eye was turned 
towards the remaining bolts, for upon them de- 
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pended the masts, and upon them the safety of the 
ship—for with one foot of canvas less she could 
not live for fifteen minutes. 

Onward plunged the strained and overladened 
frigate ; at every surge she seemed intent on making 
the mighty deep beneath her keel the sailor’s 
grave, and her live-oak sides his coffin of glory. 

The ship had been fitted out at Boston when the 
thermometer stood below zero, consequently her 
shrouds slackened at every strain and her unwieldy 
masts (she had been designed for the Cumberland, 
a much larger ship) seemed ready to jump out of 
her. And now when all was apprehension, another 
bolt drew—and then another—until at last our 
whole stay was placed upon a single bolt, less 
than a man’s wrist in circumference. Still the 
good iron clung to the solid wood and bore us 
alongside the breakers, though in a most fearful 
proximity to their seething vortex. I make no 
attempt to embellish—these are literal facts. 

As we galloped on—for I can compare our 
vessel’s leaping to nothing else—the rocks seemed 
very near us. Dark as was the night, the white 
foam scowled around their black heads while the 
spray fell in fitful showers over us, and the thun- 
ders of the dashing surge sounded like an awful 
knell sung by old ocean for the victims he was 
eager to engulph. 

At length the light bore upon our quarter and 
the broad Atlantic rolled its white caps before us. 
During this time all was silence among us, each 
officer and man was at his post, and the bearing 
and -countenance of the Captain seemed to give 
encouragement to every person on board. With 
but a bare possibility of saving the ship and her 
precious freight, he relied upon his nautical skill 
and indomitable courage—carrying the mainsail 
when in any other situation it might be considered 
a suicidal act—he, by so doing in this case, 
weathered the lee shore and saved the Constitution. 

The mainsail was now hauled up by light hearts 
and strong hands, the jib and spanker taken in, 
and from that dreaded light of ‘ Scilly’ our almost 
devoted ship, under close reefed topsails and main- 
trysail, took her glad departure and danced merrily 
over the now jocund waves toward the United 
States. 

‘Pipe down,’ said the Captain to the first 
lieutenant, ‘ and splice the main brace.’ 

‘ Pipe down,’ echoed the first lieutenant to the 
boatswain. 
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‘Pipe down’ whistled the boatswain to the 
crew, and you can safely assert, that ‘ pipe down’ 
it was. 

Soon the ‘Jack of the Dust’ announced his 
grand levee upon the main gun-deck and the 
weather-beaten tars held high carnival around the 
grog tub, luxuriating upon a full allowance and 
forgetting for the nonce all about their perils and 
fatigue. 

‘How near the rocks did we go?’ I asked, 
the next morning, of one of the master’s mates. 
He made no reply, but taking down his chart, 
showed me a pencil line between the outside shoal 
and the Light House Island, which must have 
been merely a small strait for fishermen to run 
their smacks through in good weather and only by 
daylight. I soliloquized—‘For what great purpose 
is the noble and dear old frigate yet reserved ?’ 

I went upon the deck; the sea was calm—a 
gentle breeze was swelling our canvas from main- 
sail to royal, the Isle of Scilly had sunk in the 
eastern waters and the clouds of the dying storm 
were rolling off in broken masses to the north- 
ward and westward, like the flying columns of a 
beaten army. 

I have been in many a gale of wind and passed 
through many scenes of danger, but never, before 
or since, have I experienced an hour so terrific as 
that, when the Constitution was laboring among 
the breakers of Scilly with the lives of five hun- 
dred souls whose existence hung upon that little 
iron bolt on the night of May the r1th, 1835.’’? 

The famous ‘‘ Figure Head”’ of the Constitution, 
it will be recollected, was a life-size figure of Gen- 
eral Jackson, about which, in 1834, there was con- 
siderable excitement, from the fact that on the 
night of the 3d of July of that year it was decapi- 





1 During the gale, Mrs. Livingston inquired of the Cap- 
tain if we were not in great danger, to which he replied— 
“Madam, as soon as we have passed Scilly you areas safe as 
you would be in the aisle of a church.” 

It is a singular coincidence that the frigate Boston, Captain 
McNeil, about the close of the Revolution, escaped a similar 
danger while carrying out to France Chancellor Livingston, 
a relative of Edward’s, and also Minister to the Court of St. 
Cloud. He likewise had his wife on board, and while the 
vessel was weathering alee shore, Mrs. Livingston asked the 
Captain—a rough, but gallant old fire-eater—if they were 
not in great danger. He replied—‘‘ You had better, Madam, 
get down on your knees and pray God to forgive your numer- 
ous sins, for if we don’t carry by this point, we shall all be at, 
the bottom of the sea in five minutes.” 








tated by some then unknown person at the Boston 
Navy Yard, where the ship at the time was laying 
in ordinary. 

All sorts of ridiculous rumors were in circulation 
as to who committed the act of vandalism, and 
what the cause of the apparently senseless outrage. 
It seemed, however, to be the general impression 
that the iconoclast was an enemy of the General 
(then President of the United States), probably 
incensed at the course he was pursuing towards 
the United States Bank. Be this as it may, on 
the 11th of December, 1839, an article appeared 
in the New York Morning Dispatch, purporting 
to give an exposé of the circumstances connected 
with the ‘‘ Decapitation.’’ This article brought 
out a reply, dated, New York, December 14th, 
addressed to the Editor of the same journal, and 
signed, Samuel W. Dewey. He says: 

‘In cutting off the figure-head, I conceived I 
was only following in the ‘footsteps of my illus- 
trious predecessor.” He took the responsibility 
to do certain things; and as some things may be 
done as well as others, I took the responsibility to 
do what I did, and like him, I stand ready to 
answer for my deeds. Whether they were good 
or evil, remains to be shown by the test-stone of 
time. I will now proceed to point out a few of 
the most barefaced misrepresentations made by 
the writer. He states ‘that I was exceedingly 
alarmed after having perpetrated the act; that 
visions of the United States Marshal, District 
Attorney, etc., were constantly floating before my 
eyes, whether asleep or awake.’ To this false 
assertion I have only to state that early on the 
morning after the cutting off of the figure-head I 
called at the United States Marshal’s office, and 
in common with those present, expressed much 
astonishment at the sad catastrophe which had 
befallen the figure. I bewailed with them the loss 
of the ‘darling head,’ but then I could not fully 
sympathize with those who considered it a ‘ Na- 
tional calamity.’ 

The writer also states that I ‘mounted the bows 
to the bowsprit of the Constitution, and then 
sawed away.’ The truth is this—I went up the 
ship’s side where all gentlemen visitors go, and 
entered the regular gangway ; there was no climb- 
ing work about it, all was plain sailing—the coast 
was entirely clear, and the very elements appeared 
to favor the enterprise; there were no traces of 
saw-dust left ; all was washed away by the rain that 
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fell in such torrents as to lead me to suppose for 
the time that the flood-gates of heaven had burst 
asunder for the express purpose of driving the 
sentinel from his place of duty; he went for 
shelter under the eaves of the house that covered 
the Columbus line-of-battle-ship which lay directly 
alongside—thus leaving the way entirely clear for 
the operator to perform ‘head work’ unmolested. 
I was on board at work from 12 midnight till 
3 A.M., and at no moment of that time did the 
rain cease to fall in torrents, the lightning to hiss, 
and the thunder to roar—it was one constant 
flash, one constant peal and constant pouring of 
waters from above, and in fact, if Espy the Storm 
King had been master of ceremonies on the occa- 
sion, things could not have been done up in better 
style than dame Nature served them up herself. 

I frequently caught sight of the sentinel as he 
tried to dodge the flashes—he snapped his eyes 
much after the manner of a toad under a currant- 
bush watching lightning. I have been thus par- 
ticular in regard to the sentinel, as the com- 
mander of the station on the following morning 
accused the poor fellow of winking at the act. It 
is true he did wink at the operation, but he did it 
innoceutly, and should this paragraph ever meet 
the eye of the then Commodore of the station, I 
hope he will wink at the poor sentinel’s fault, and 
forgive him for ignorantly suffering me to do that 
which caused him so much pain and chagrin that 
I fear he will never entirely recover from it. 
Perchance I may pop in upon the Commodore at 
some future time, and further enlighten him on 
that ‘head.’ Should he ever visit this city, he 
will find me at 77 South street, where I am doing 
a ‘cent. per cent. general commission business,’ 
and where I shall be happy to see all who may be 
disposed to throw any business in my way. 

It is further stated by the writer of the article 
on ‘ Losing the Figure Head,’ that on the morn- 
ing after having cut off the head I ‘called in a 
fellow-lodger, made known the midnight under- 
taking to him, left the head in his charge and then 
repaired to New York.’ The truth is as follows: 
The gentleman who was my room-mate at the 
time alluded to now resides in this city, and will 
testify that he did not know who was the decapi- 
tator till more than a year after the deed was 
done. And as to myself, instead of repairing im- 


mediately to New York, I remained in Boston 
several weeks, and then went to the State of Maine, 





previous to visiting this ‘ mighty London of the 
West,’ where many adventures have befallen me 
which I purposely omit, but which I may relate 
hereafter.’’ 

The original figure-head of the Constitution was 
a representation of ‘‘ Hercules armed with his 
Club;”’ the second was the figure of ‘‘ Neptune, 
trident in hand ;”’ the third a “* scroll,’’ or billet- 
head ; ‘*Old Hickory’’ being the fourth and last; 
and although it met the fate of ‘“‘ Buckingham,”’ 
the occiput has been replaced so deftly that the 
closest scrutiny can scarce’ detect the mark of 
decapitation. 

In 1839 the vessel was ordered to the Pacific 
Squadron, as the flag-ship of Commodore Alex- 
ander Claxton, carrying to Vera Cruz the Hon. 
Powhatan Ellis, our Minister to Mexico. 

In 1842, on the Home Squadron, as the flag- 
ship of Commodore Charles Stewart ; 1844, special 
service, East Indies and Pacific, carried out Hon. 
Henry A. Wise, as Minister to Brazil. 

During 1849-51, attached to Mediterranean 
Squadron as flag-ship of. Commodore W. C. 
Bolton. In 1853-55, flag-ship of Commodore 
Isaac Mays, Mediterranean, and Coast of Africa, 
carrying out J. H. Nicholson, Esq., Consul at 
Tunis. In 1856-57, in ordinary at Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. In 1858-59, in 
ordinary at Navy Yard, Kittery, Maine. In 
1860-61, laying at Annapolis, Maryland. It is 
said that to General Benjamin F. Butler belongs 
the credit of saving the vessel from destruction, by 
seeing her safely convoyed from that city at the 
breaking out of the war. During 1862-63, em- 
ployed as aschool-ship at Newport, Rhode Island. 
From thence to the Naval Acadamy at Annapolis, 
where she remained until ordered to the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard. 

The old ship has been overhauled and repaired 
so frequently, and upon such occasions “ relic-’’ 
hunters invariably made a raid upon her; that it is 
extremely doubtful if a single stick of the original 
timber now remains. 

On the adjournment of the last Congress, it 
being found that no special appropriation for her 
repairs had been made, and as it appeared she 
would be of no further use in the service, it was 
proposed by the Navy Department that she be 
broken up. Many of our readers will recollect 
that a similar proposition was made once before, 
at which Oliver Wendell Holmes put in his well- 
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known poetic protest, the last stanza running 
thus : 
“Oh, better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave! 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave. 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale!” 


Upon a reconsideration of the matter, the | 
Department issued an order to have her thor- 
oughly repaired and fitted out, so as to present as | 
nearly as possible her original appearance, with a 
view of exhibiting her during the Centennial 
year; and in accordance with this order an 


attempt was made to take her upon the Sectional | 


Dock on the 5th of January, 1874, but owing to 
the high northwesterly winds prevailing several | 
days before, there was not sufficient water. At- | 
tempts to dock her were again made on the 12th | 
and also on the 13th of the month, both being | 
failures, by reason of the breaking of certain 
bolts, which threw the dock out of gear; on the 
27th of the month, however, they succeeded, and | 


the dock was hauled in and grounded preparatory 
to hauling the vessel up on the ways. This was 
| not done until the 5th day of March, when they 
/commenced hauling at 11.30 A.M., ‘and accom- 
plished the work by 5.30 P.M. 

On the 3oth day of December, having been 
newly planked and well calked, she was hauled 
'upon the Sectional Dock, and there remained 
| until the 12th of January, 1876, when at 2.30 
| P.M. , under the direction of Naval Constructor 
Philip Hichborn, United States Navy, she was 
| once more placed in the water, and moored at the 
south wharf of the old Yard. 

At this time proposals had been issued asking 
for bids to finish the vessel by contract. The 
| firm of Wood, Dialogue & Co. being the success- 
ful bidders, the vessel was taken, in the month of 
| March, over to their works, at Kaighn’s Point, 
| New Jersey. 

It is worthy of notice that (in the immediate 
| vicinity of the Navy Yard) the United States was 
the first Government vessel put in the water, and 


| the Constitution the Zas¢. 
| 





| 


“Of transitory things which soon decay, 
Age must be loveliest at. the latest day.” 





SKETCHES OF CELEBRATED WOMEN. 
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Lucy FLuckerR was the daughter of the Secre- 
tary of the Province of Massachusetts, and he, of 
course, was a strong adherent of the royalist cause 
in America. The fair, young Lucy, gifted with 
many charms both of mind and person, the idol 
of her father, and universally known as ‘the 
belle of Massachusetts,’’ was brought up in the 
most rigid and uncompromising devotion to the 
British Government. All those arrayed against 
the Mother Country she was taught to consider as 
rebels and traitors. Had any one hinted to her 
that she would marry a rebel officer, she would 
have repelled the insinuation with scorn, and yet 
one single interview with Major Henry Knox not 
only turned the current of her thoughts, but | 
changed entirely the career which her father had | 
so fondly and proudly planned for her. Miss | 
Flucker first saw the young officer at a dress- 
parade of his regiment, and even without knowing 


MRS. KNOX, WIFE OF GENERAL HENRY KNOX. 


observed of all observers.’’ He was subsequently 
introduced to her, and at once yielded his heart 
to the fascinations of ‘‘the belle of Massachu- 
setts.’’ Before his love the claims of the British 
Government disappeared like chaff before the 
wind. He was no longer the rebel and traitor 
whom her incensed father so violently denounced ; 
he was a patriot, a gallant soldier, ready to lay 
down life itself for Freedom and America. Her 
parents argued, entreated, expostulated, threat- 
ened in vain ; the maiden had adopted her lover’s 
views and feelings, and openly renounced the 
allegiance in which she had been nurtured. 
| Darker and darker grew the clouds, and her 
| father finally told her she must choose between 
| her family and her lover. She did not hesitate, 
but with womanly faith and self-devotion pledged 
herself to share the changing fortunes of a sol- 
dier’s wife. She suffered fearfully in parting from 





him could not fail to admire the handsome, spirited | her family, but her resolution never wavered. 
young soldier, who was on that occasion ‘‘the | Mr. Flucker, with the rest of his family, left the 
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country soon after the battle of Lexington, while 
Mrs. Knox with her husband joined the American 
army at Cambridge, and from that time she fol- 
lowed him through all his campaigns. She had 
great personal courage, and great powers of endu- 
rance, and they never failed her in all the hard- 
ships and perils which she encountered. She was 
in Boston when it was occupied by the British 
army. She escaped with her husband, and while 
he was devising plans for getting away she quilted 
into the lining of her cloak the sword which he 
had wielded through the campaign, and which she 
could conceal so much better than he could; and 
when once out of Boston, his delight at finding 
his trusty weapon safe more than repaid her for 
the risk she had run. 

While the army was encamped on the Hudson, 
she lived with her children in a little hut not far 
from the headquarters at Verplanck Point. When- 
ever it was possible she followed the army, sharing 
what she had with both officers and men, and 
always so bright and cheerful that the soldiers were 
ashamed to complain of hardships or privations 
which a delicate woman bore so. patiently and 
unflinchingly. Her mind was a vety remarkable 
one for intelligence and power. This and her 
calm judgment gave her a great influence over her 
husband, who is said to have consulted her on every 
point, and it is said that even General Washington 
often deferred to her superior judgment. During 
the long, weary, struggling days of the war, General 
Washington became very much attached to both 
General and Mrs. Knox. When peace was restored, 
and the victorious Chief was called to rule as Pre- 
sident over the nation whose liberties he had so 
nobly defended, he offered the position of Secretary 
of War to his tried and trusted friend, Gen. Knox. 

How changed now was our heroine’s life! She 
was next in position to Mrs. Washington, with 
whom she was on terms of extreme intimacy, and 
who often consulted her in matters of ceremony and 
etiquette. Mrs. Knox was one of those women 
born to be leaders, for which her rare conversa- 
tional powers, her retentive memory, her cour- 
teous manners, her love of show and management, 
and her knowledge of public life peculiarly fitted 
her. She fascinated all who catne within scope of 
her attractions, and few women have ever acquired 
more influence in political and social circles than 
she did. She was a most efficient and gracious 
helpmeet to her husband in his political career, 
and when he retired from the arena, and she ac- 





companied him to the beautiful domain she had 
inherited from her maternal grandfather, General 
Waldo, on Penobscot Bay, her absence was bitterly 
regretted by the inhabitants of the gay capital. 
They had built a splendid mansion at Thomaston, 
at the head of St. George’s River, which Mrs. 
Knox had furnished with her usual taste and 
elegance. Here the gallant soldier enjoyed the 
literary pursuits to which he had always been 
much attached, and here in this lovely home his 
friends were always welcome. Mrs. Knox had 
been so much in public life that society was 
necessary to her happiness, and with her husband’s 
full consent she exercised the most unbounded 
hospitality. It is asserted that one hundred beds 
were frequently made up and occupied in this 
superb establishment, that twenty saddle horses, 
and several pair of carriage horses were always 
kept standing, ready for use in the stables, and 
that it was no uncommon thing for an ox and 
twenty sheep to be killed on Monday morning to 
supply the table of ‘‘ Madame Knox,”’’ as she was 
universally called during.the war. The same 
wonderful gifts of fascination made her the most 
popular person in her neighborhood, as it had 
during the dark Revolutionary days and in the 
brilliant circles of Washington. She beautified 
and adorned her home by every means in her 
power. She dispensed the most graceful and 
refined hospitality to those in her own sphere of 
life, and the utmost charity, kindness and sympathy 
to the poor, the sick and sorrowing. She had ten 
children, to whose education and welfare she de- 
voted much time. Seven of these she followed, 
one by one, to their early graves, sorrowing for 
them as only mothers can sorrow, but turning 
with additional care and love to those who were 
left to her. But the greatest blow, and that from 
which she never recovered, was the death of the 
husband, for whom she had in her girlhood given 
up friends, home and country. Though she sur- 
vived him nearly eighteen years, she never ceased 
to mourn him. She continued to reside at the 
mansion where they had been so happy together, 
still dispensing hospitality, but passing most of 
her life in the exercise of the most active and 
judicious charity. She died peacefully in 1824, 
and the memory of her loveliness and many virtues 
still lingers around St. George’s River, and the 
name of ‘* Good Madame Knox’’ is still a house- 
hold word in the community where she spent so 
many happy years of her life. 
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CHAPTER I. UNCERTAINTY. 

To read this tale with profit the reader must 
take a brief survey of the region where the scene 
lies, on which such great events have transpired. 
The place for this will be that gorge in the moun- 
tain that lies half-way between Elmira, Caatsban, 
and old Kaatskill. There is, when it is reached, 
a paved floor of stone. Through the crevices 
therein grow up innumerable small pines, where 
the bear and the deer found refuge, and the hunter 
lodged all night for his prey. Go forward to the 
brink of the precipice, and look out, where all 
New England stretches before you; then look 
northward and southward, where the Knicker- 
bockers dwell. 

On that spot where you stand the Indian and 
the Tory met to hold their bloody conclaves. The 
mountain range was the dividing line. The road 
from the settlements below, to Fort Niagara, runs 
over the hills beneath you up to this point, going 
through Unadilla and Scenedawa, by Queen Catha- 
rine’s County, near Lake Ca-nun-da-saga. 

From these crags ‘the savage descended upon the 
peaceable Boermen of the vlatts like a hungry cor- 
morant, or a wolf on the fold, sweeping the Whigs 
away to death or bondage. 

It was on an evening of October, 1778, that old 
Martin Schuyler, with his wife, the good Angelica, 
were sitting musing in silence, interrupted only by 
the ticking of the old clock in the corner, that had 
told the course of time to generations before Mar- 
tin himself had looked up on the sun, moon or 
stars. So well had its present possessor become 
acquainted with the solemn regular tick, tack, that 
his pulse and his thoughts went in unison with the 
venerable timepiece. Slow or fast, he had come 
to regard the mysterious machinery of his soul and 
body as parts of the same creature within the ma- 
hogany case, so that whenever anything went 
wrong with the one, the other was sure to be out 
of order. The Dominie, who was the only doctor 
in his parish, knew this fact so well, that when he 
came on a spiritual or a bodily visitation he was 
sure first to administer to the soul, then leave some 
medicine for the stomach, and he as invariably set 
about putting all right within the old clock-case. 
VoL VII.—3 
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This essential regulator of the venerable mansion 
had given warning through the day of a hectic 
pulse, which brought on midnight before the natu- 
ral time, making the old man give an unusual 
start as the hammer struck twelve. He had just 
finished his second pipe, -and was pushing his 
finger and thumb into his bladder bag for a new 
supply when he found time to say: 

‘¢ Anshela, vat’s dat de Dominee said bout te 
spy in te camp, an sarch out te men in te city?” 

‘« Awee,”’ was the quiet answer of the vrow, for 
she perceived that her good man’s mind was exci- 
ted or disturbed, and she wished to allay his trou- 
bles rather than increase them; ‘* te Dominee 
meant te King of the Jews finding te men dat ver 
*gainst him.” 

‘*Ha! te Dominee, Schuneman, is a very cun- 
ning man, and meant to give Jake Overpagh a hit 
wid his gad ; for [saw dat he looked straight in 
te rascal’s face, dat made him bring down his im- 
pudent head like a shot duck.”’ 

Old Martin chuckled at his own jest, and waited 
to hear what his vrow would say to his conjecture. 

But Angelica, with true woman’s wit, knew that 
she was on dangerous ground when her compa- 
nion’s peace had been disturbed before, and she 
merely said: ‘*Te Dominie drew his bow at a 
venture, and it might pierce Jake between te joints 
of te harness.’’ 

‘¢T wish to te Lord,’’ said the husband, with 
more haste than usual, ‘‘dat I could speak to te 
skitimylink through old Peg dere, and a hole 
would be made big enough to let te light in dat 
would make him spy from te toder world rayther 
than round Whig doors.’’ 

‘*Whish! whish!’’ said the anxious vrow, 
‘stone walls have ears; better, Martin, to have a 
close mout’ than an open skull.’’ 

All this time, while this unusually long con- 
versation was going on, the one was preparing his 
pipe, and the other knitting quietly at the other 
side of the long chimney, in which smoldered the 
remains of what had been a proportionably large 
fire, now left to sink into red coals. All was 
quiet in the other parts of the capacious dwelling, 
cattle and negroes had alike been cared for, and 
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the hour for that worthy pair to retire had nearly 
come. Conversation between the two was rather 
a luxury than a common indulgence. Like the 
two buckets of their own deep well, when the one 
was up, it was always left full on the curb ready 
for use, and the other was sunk into the profundity 
beneath, and though it took some time to bring it 
up, it was fresh for household service, it was 
always there when the traveller came, and welcome 
for his horse or himself. The bucket never came 
up empty. 

The old Boerman gave a sudden start, as if 
something had struck him. Angelica saw that he 
was alarmed through some cause without doors. 
She was well acquainted with the habits of her 
husband, and knew all the circumstances of the 
country sufficiently well to enter immediately into 
the feeling of the occasion. He was not a man 
to be frightened at a shadow, nor was she unpre- 
pared for the exigencies of the period. When 
Martin, after cautiously looking up to the window 
rose slowly on his feet, and stepped to the stair 
that went up to the chamber, lifting old Peg, as 
he passed, from her resting place on the wooden 
hooks fixed in the joists over head, the careful 
vrow ceased even to breathe, sitting as still on her 
stool as if she was stone; then, with an equally 
cautious step, followed her husband up the steps, 
both that she might aid him and obtain informa- 
tion, or give counsel. The house was one of those 
heavy stone structures, that seemed built more as 
towers of defence than as places for comfort; the 
walls three feet thick, with small windows, like 
ancient shot holes, covered with heavy shutters, 
which, in the windy seasons, slamned like the gates 
of a sepulchre, and as dolefully loud. 

Close by one of these in the dark, Martin stood 
peering out, when Angelica joined her sight to 
his; and thinking herself the first to perceive the 
cause of alarm, she whispered too loud, ‘‘ Vat’s 
dat dere, noo ?”’ 

Martin had seen it, but durst not breathe of it 
lest the ear of some one would catch the sound; 
and turning around he gave his good vrow a pinch 
on the arm, which was neither love nor hate. 
Pointing with his finger, he directed Angelica’s 
eye to some living thing moving between them 
and a grey rock that stood but a short distance 
from the house; and nearer to them another of 
the same kind of shadows. Their blood ran 
quicker as that last object assured them both that 





it was a human form. Danger was abroad! All 
their negroes were asleep; no friendly person 
would be prowling around a house at such an 
hour. Massacres had been common; the Indians 
were on the hills, and the Tories had marked old 
Martin for their prey. His very name, Schuyler, 
was enough to render him obnoxious to the whole 
race. He loved his country, and had ventured to 
take the side he felt was right, but he was a man, 
a husband, and a father. 

‘‘The teeken vuur is blazing on the Kekute,’’ 
whispered the trembling wife, as she came from 
looking towards the east. Martin’s courage rose 
as he saw the acknowledged signal. His friends 
were aware of danger being abroad, but here was 
something which came under his immediate in- 
spection. Spies were around his house. Cool 
by nature, and rendered cautious through long 
experience in the woods and on the hills, neither 
animal nor Indian could double him, when once 
upon the alert. His own cunning was his greatest 
danger. He had fallen occasionally into his own 
trap, and trusted more to the judgment of his 
family than he was willing to confess. 

‘Where's Elsie ?’’ he whispered to the wife. 
She was their only child, and had, in the lack of 
sons, become the chief stay of her parents in their 
declining years. Vigorous, prudent, and prompt 
in all her actions, she was equal to any young 
man in a case of emergency. It was therefore 
with some mortification and sinking of the heart, 
that he heard the mother say : 

‘* Elsie, O, the Lamashee has gone to the husk- 
ing at the Bught. Take Cesar wit thee, he is 
strong, and faithful, I’ll go and waken him.’’ 

‘* Stay! stay! do not ruin us, dese blacks are 
sich cowardly critters, I would as soon take one 
of the ox steers wid me in the dark, I must go 
myself.”’ 

After he had said this, they came and sat down 
on the same place where we found him beside the 
fire, and composedly smoked the pipe he had 
began to fill when he was first disturbed. This 
was his manner when his brain was foggy; he saw 
his way best when the smoke whirled thickest 
around him, and as he feared it might be some 
time before he obtained more of this necessary of 
life, his first resolution was to puff a supply. By 
the time he was through, his mind was made up. 
Angelica had been anticipating the whole result, 
and while the smoke became slow and regular, she 
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had gathered up some olecakes and rusk, thrusting 
them into his ample pockets, filling his horn with 
dry powder, counting out twenty bullets and some 
buck-shot, which she deposited in the same place, 
brought a worsted cap of her own working which 
she drew upon his head well over his ears, which 
he pushed up in an instant, and doing all this | 

without a word, she sat down, bending her head | ready money was essential, so a round hole had 
forward on her hands, seeming to be in the act | been dug in the meadow below, out of which a 
of silent prayer, which was evidently understood | piece of turf was carefully taken, the earth re- 
by the musing Dutchman; for he ceased to puff | moved, and a pot of silver coin put in, all so well 
except in the most silent stream, that rose more | 


done, that Martin declared at the end of his life, 
as incense than as indulgence. Not a word had | he could ‘never find out the place himself to this 
been uttered by them since they came from the | day.’’ 


chamber above, and the house had been made A few pantomime signs were only passed be- 
long since proof against all peering eyes, so that | tween the two. Angelica was preparing for re- 
Martin only waited the proper time to go out, but | treat if necessary, and Martin for defence, when 
that could not be till he was sure that the maraud- | a slight noise was distinctly heard, as if some one 
ers had gone from the dwelling. had missed a footing, and had put out a hand to 
The house, as we have hinted, was large and | recover himself. Neither of the two moved a 
solid as all the mansions are, except where the | muscle, but their senses were now fully awakened 
New England leaven has changed the taste of | to danger. ‘‘Oh, if Elsie were only here,’’ was 
some rebellious youth, who was determined to | the internal wish of the anxious man. So rising 
ignore his Dutch origin. Martin Schuyler was | slowly and quietly from his seat, he stepped into 
not of that tribe. His father had built one side | the back part of the house, through a panel which 
of the house, with the evident forethought, that | served as a door that opened at his touch. An- 
his posterity to the fourth and fifth generation | gelica following to receive and give counsel. 
should continue to add to it; and our friend had ‘* Where is Elsie said you, Anshela ?”’ 
done his share by raising wings larger than the ‘*Down in the Bught at a husking bee,’’ was 
original body, which was distinguished from the | the quiet and subdued reply; for the good wife 
rest by being a few feet lower than the new sides. | and mother saw plainly that her husband was 
So that the house resembled some old men we | troubled. ‘‘ Let me go out with you; four eyes 
have seen, whose head had sunk considerably | are better than two; and you know that I have 
beneath their shoulders, while their larger rear, | both caution and courage to meet any danger, 
required all the room that could be spared to | when you are beside me.”’ 


quilted work, indeed everything that could be 
dispensed with out of the house; so that surprise, 
was not to be so great if it did come at all, upon 
such cautious and cool heads. If there was aught 
| neglected, it was more through too much care 
| than too little. As in the case of the house being 
burned or surrounded, and they: forced to flee, 


them. It was literally so of Martin’s dwelling **You speak like one of the foolish women, 
built on a side hill, and so strong itself, it was | Anshela. I am only going to watch, not to fight 
hard to say whether the hill or the house was | —if I can help it. I shall go to the top of the 


the most crowded. No matter, the high ground | hill, and return in an hour, but if not, send Elsie 
behind served a good purpose in these times of | to meet me on the Sout Mountain.”’ 

public tumult, when life and property were in **On the Sout Mountain!’’ the careful wife 
such danger. A cave had been originally dug in | exclaimed; ‘‘ why not rather light the teeken vuur 
the hill, to serve as a root-house; this suggested | and gather our friends ?”’ 

the idea of a hiding-place, which had been car- ‘‘Vrow! Vrow!’’ whispered Martin with great 
ried still further into the interior. Indeed so far, | vehemence, ‘‘ before any friends could be here, 
that a passageway had been made sufficiently wide | our scalps would be reeking in that savage Kiska- 
for a person to worm his way to an opening on | taam’s fingers, our gray hairs twisted together. 
the south side of the house. Into that receptacle, | No, I must watch the redskin and see what dev- 
long since all the silver plate of Holland manu- | iltry he is up to, and trap him in hisden. Elsie 
facture, all the milledoleors which Martin had | is the only one that can help me at this hour. 
saved, the China intended for Elsie, a castle of | You stay here quietly. There are only two of 
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them. They are waiting till we sleep, and then 
they will go to the flat rock and light their warn- 
ing fire. Ha! Ha! cunning dogs. Martin is 
before you! Catch a squirrel sleeping. Thanks 
to Peet for all that I know.’’ The farmer and 
the hunter chuckled at the thought of outwitting 
Kiskataam, the Wild-cat, upon his own ground, 
the Kaatskills. 

There was no more difficulty in bringing An- 
gelica to agree to the plan. She was well aware 
that her careful husband possessed means of infor- 
mation which he kept to himself. So with a few 
more olecakes, and some quiet blessings, and 
prayers on his safety, she saw him crawl on his 
hands and knees through the narrow passage leav- 
ing her to close all up as quietly, and as closely 
as possible, without calling up any of the negro 
men, who were all asleep in the lower part of the 
house, in what is called the cellar kitchen. 

Martin emerged from his underground journey 
like a rabbit that has found itself in the wide 
world, ready to return to its burrow quickly 
should danger be near. He lay still for at least 
five minutes, listening till he became familiarized 
with the silence and the darkness around him; 
when he gradually rose upright, standing so still 
that he seemed but one of the stumps of the field. 
Taking a wide circuit from his own house, he 
sought a patch of wood through which there was 
a cow path, guessing that the spies around him 
would take that on their way to their accustomed 
rendezvous. Nor was he mistaken, for after wait- 
ing patiently a full hour, he heard footsteps 
distinctly, coming behind him. He would have 
been at a loss to tell whether it was man or animal 
had he not also heard a human voice which 
became more audible, but to him more mysterious 
the nearer as it approached. Now it was the low 
guttural tones of an Indian, and again it seemed 
something else, but neither Indian nor Dutch. 
Here was something of which he had not dreamed. 
His secret informant of yesterday had not hinted 
of any one but Indian. Till now he had been 
comparatively calm, for his experience had taught 
him that it was easier to circumvent ten Indians, 
than one true and determined white man of ex- 
perience. But judge of the still greater surprise 
of our watcher, when he heard distinctly the 
tones of the English tongue, and that of a young 
woman. He started to his feet with an alertness 
the reverse of his previous sluggishness. Martin’s 





acquaintance with the world of Albany, and of 
Manhattan Island had been frequent, among his 
own near relatives, who were of the first quality 
in the colony, enabling him to judge at once of 
these tones, and of the distinct words uttered; 
assuring him that this was a woman of polished 
life and language. Why brought hither to these 
wild regions? He lay down again, waiting for 
the persons to pass by, but so near that he might 
obtain a perfect view of their forms, and if possible 
guess into the mystery. As the Indian Kiskataam 
passed, carrying in his arms a young female, who 
was beseeching him to tell her why he was taking 
her through these woods. The heart of the honest 
Dutchman leaped to his thruat, as he drew forward 
old Peg, with her muzzle almost touching the 
mean catiff that passed him, and but for the one 
he shielded himself behind, an ounce of lead 
would have decided his fate. But he was allowed 
to pass, while the name, ‘‘ Mother! oh, my dear 
mother!’’ and another name, which Martin could 
not hear distinctly, rung in his ear, calling upon 
him for help. 

‘And help you shall have, my strange lami- 
shee,’’ said the tender father. ‘*My own Elshee 
may be the next, and how could I come back to 
Anshela, if I saw our own daughter dragged off 
in that way. The murderous savage that he is, I 
have long determined to give him the contents of 
Peg, and now is my time. No, now is his time; 
I will follow him and watch my chance. The 
dear lady, though she be of the English blood, 
must be set free, though the blood of Kiskataam 
flows for it.’’ 

The really excited Boerman was just about to 
rise, when there passed by on the same path, but 
in far quieter motion, another of the same race 
leading a dog by a bark string. At the sight of 
the man and beast, Martin ground his teeth with 
inward rage. 

‘¢ Dunder and blitzen, were the Dominie here 
himself he would zweert, I will say—duivil. There 
is that duivil Shandaagan carrying off Rover, and 
here I must lie still and see all.’’ 

They who knew all would have pardoned the 
good Dutchman; even his swearing, when they 
reflected on the mean character of this second 
Indian, and the provocation he had given to 
Martin before and now. He was one of those 
offscourings of the race who proved false to all he 
pretended to serve. At this very time, he was 
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pretending to be on the side of the Whigs. It 
was but the day before that he had been to the 
Hoegenhuisen, and seemed to be on the most 
friendly terms with all, yet he had not said a word 
of this coming adventure of which he was surely 
aware, and this decoying of thé dog Rover away, 
was proof positive of treachery. 

*‘ Ah,’’ said the mortified Martin to himself, 
**ever since that time Elsie caused contempt on 
his chieftainship, I have seen his secret revenge 
working, and now he thinks he has made himself 
sure, as the Dominie says, ‘de Heeve wil] en wij 
leven zullen zoo zullen wij dit of dat doen.’’’ 

For these aggravating mortifications he had this 
to make amends, that Rover did not scent him 


’ out, when as he passed the place his master lay 


hidden, but went seemingly as if aware that both 
should bide their time. It was an augury to him 
for good; and as he was now sure of their destina- 
tion, and had come upon their trail sufficiently he 
was in no haste to pursue, but made up his mind 
to go slowly on and watch their motions, waiting 
for Elsie, who he was certain would meet him at 
the appointed place in time for the execution of 
any plan he could devise, which would set the 
feeble captive at liberty, and rid the world, if 
possible of these two fiends, now bent on the 
destruction of the inhabitants of the region. 

‘They have gone to the pine orchard to pre- 
pare for that hellish congregation that’s coming. 
Bloody wolves ; they have tasted blood at Wyoming, 
and now we are to expect no better fate. That 
hell-hound, Shandaagan, has known all as well as 
myself, and his hunting around has been that he 
might lay his traps all the more secret and sure. 
The Hoegenhuisen will be among the first. They 
did not try it to-night. They have got other fish 
to fry. Maybe that is only bait they are carrying ;”’ 
and the hunter grinned a grim smile at his own 
wit. 

Taking a winding direction westward, Martin 
proceeded with perfect confidence of finding the 
skulking place of the party. Measuring his speed 
according to his knowledge of the length of road 
he had to travel, he was in no hurry, as any step 
he took was on ground as familiar to his foot, as 
the turnings of his own yard. His care was to 
keep sufficiently far out of the way not to be 
heard by the Indians on the one hand, and on 
the other to cautiously look around him, lest he 
might stumble on some stragglers of the party. 








The mystery of the English lady made him tim- 
orous. He had a certain intuitive perception that 
trouble was to arise out of that occurrence, to 
others, if not to himself. Crossing the Kaater- 
skill stream a mile above the opening of the 
clove, he left his own house to the south of him, 
and proceeded up the side of the hill which lies 
to the south; when, after an hour’s ascending 
travel, he reached Puddingstone Hall, and sat 
down upon a slanting rock, that seems to have 
been placed there by some ancient Druid; for 
none but the beings who raised Stonehenge on 
their nice balance, could now put that stone on 
its sloping position. Martin had frequently, from 
his boyhood, sat on the same stone at all hours 
of the day, and of the night, and wondered how 
it came there; and how it hung there, and how 
long it had lain so; but now he had other thoughts 
to occupy his mind; for just as truly as he had 
conjectured, there were the very persons who had 
passed him by, now on the flat rock. The In- 
dians were sitting before a bright burning fire ; 
and near it was raised one of those wigwams, 
which all who live in the woods know how to 
raise in a twinkling of time. Still there was 
something about the whole scene here, which 
made the careful hunter feel insecure. That bower 
was more tastefully raised than the red man ever 
did such work ; and the building of the fire was 
not after the fashion of that thoughtless race, but 
carefully made of dried wood, not found in the 
immediate neighborhood. The experienced eye 
of the unseen observer could discern other evi- 
dences of a superintendence which amazed and 
stultified his senses. 

‘God in de hemelin verlichte mijne oogen !’’ 
Martin prayed in his own tongue for light to his 
eyes ; then almost out of breath in his anxiety, he 
said: ‘*Oh, if Elshie were but here now, she 
could explain the meaning of these things.’’ 

In the meantime, he was too wise a man, and 
had been in too many different places, to let any 
chance pass, without informing himself concern- 
ing the actual state of things. Being on a height 
which overlooked all that was doing on the rock 
below, it was easy to see all that was moving; and 
lest there might be some prying eyes around, he 
lay flat upon the face of that leaning rock, with 
old Peg by his side, watching the chances which 
might come up. After he had satisfied himself 
that no being was in his own immediate neigh- 
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borhood, he took a different position in hope that 
new background might discover some wandering 
shadow; but there were still the same Indian 
faces; and that of the young pale-face, which he 
could see plainly in the flickering glow of the fire 
as it rose and fell. Never was a man more puz- 
zled to account for all these things. Here was a 
captive, and she could not be a Whig’s daughter, 
judging from her English accent and foreign style 
of speech; and yet Kiskataam was in the pay of 
the king. Had he since thought of turning to 
the other side, making this the price of his double 
treachery ? 

‘¢ He shall not succeed,’’ said the excited Mar- 
tin, with a vehemence which nearly cost him his 
life; for standing as he did so near to the verge 
of the crag, he pushed with his feet so hard that a 
loose rock gave way, falling to the bottom of the 
precipice, over which, in the dark, he might have 
been hurled to his destruction. The noise rever- 
berating through those wild hills in the night, 
roused up the beasts below from their lairs, and 
the party above were evidently much alarmed ; 
for when Martin recovered himself, he saw that 


the two Indians were standing both upright like 


sentinels, ready for an attack. However, soon 
discovering the seeming cause of the interrupted 
silence, they sank back to their usual somnolence. 

Our white sentinel on the hill had made up his 
mind to a plan, just as soon as he could obtain 
his expected help, which he thought must be near 
at hand; and with that in view he took the most 
prominent point of Puddingstone Hall, where he 
stood like one of the black stumps of a tree which 
even an Indian could not distinguish him from in 
the dark. 


CHAPTER II, DEEP DOUBT. 

MartTINn, though almost in agony for his daughter 
never took his eyes off the wigwam. A fluttering 
leaf or the movement of an animal might arrest 
his mind unconsciously, still he never turned his 
thoughts on anything fixedly, so as to be moved 
aside from the object before him. He was certain 
now that the two Indians were only the instru- 
ments and outside actors in this drama, and his 
desire was increasing with every beating of his 
pulse to see the hand behind the scenes; so eager 
did he become, that he forgot that Elsie might 
arrive and not find him in the appointed place. 
He was drawing nearer and nearer all the time, 








fearful lest anything might escape his notice. He 
heard voices, but could not discern, at the distance 
he stood away, what was said. This induced him 
to step onward, till he found himself so near that 
he could distinctly perceive on one occasion the 
captive sitting up, while the ruddy glow of the 
fire showed him sufficient of her countenance to 
satisfy him that she was none of the maidens of 
the colony around, but one of those that he had 
seen riding out on the roads around Albany, who 
were birds of passage, gay in plumage and full of 
life, never intending to make this land their home. 
‘‘Ruddy, and of a fair countenance,” as the 
Dominie would say, though Martin inwardly 
thought ‘‘she has been stolen by this sinner, at 
the bidding of those wicked profligates that follow 
these fair doves as the hawks do their prey.”’ 

*«She is no child neither, as I am a Schuyler, 
and as good blood as ever came from Holland, a 
lady of at least nineteen is she that walks out 
there before the fire, and she is talking just now 
to the Indian. I wish I could but hear her once. 
Yes, poor lamishee, you may well look out on that 
black sky, made darker by the very fire now in 
your eyes, for woe to thee, an unknown end is 
before thee.’’ 

With the true hunter spirit, the watcher was 
drawing closer and closer, so as to have a perfect 
view and reach his game in the best advantage. 
He could have brought down one of those dark 
shadows that stood before him on the flat rock 
with ease; the other he could meet singly without 
hesitation, but there were others here, and with 
white faces. 

He was now so near that he could hear words 
indistinctly, and might have pressed closer in his 
eagerness, but at this instant he was startled by 
something in his rear moving the shrubs close to 
the ground. He looked through the darkness, 
with the glare of the fire in his eyes, seeing 
nothing till he had time to recover from the effect 
of the light, and then saw distinctly two small 
balls of fire, so near to one another that he in- 
stantly felt that they must be the eyes of some 
animal about to spring upon him. His first 
motion was to lift Peg into her defensive position, 
but listening with all his senses awake, he soon 
heard—what he had frequently heard before when 
he hunted on these mountains—the snuffing of a 
deer, attracted by the light, and thereby blinded 
to its own danger. Martin had been out on the 
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little lakes near this very place in his canoe, 
burning pitch-pine knots on the prow for the very 
purpose of bringing the deer to him, and now 
one comes whem he would have preferred to have 
it anywhere else. The pleasure and keenness of 
the hunter all but overcame his prudence, for his 
fingers tingled with the desire of bringing those 
noble six-tined antlers to the ground; but merely 
giving aside motion he alarmed the creature, so 
that it ran past the place where the Indians lay. 
They both sprang up with an alacrity little short 
of the deer himself, rushing after him with an 
agility not surprising to one who knew their 
habits and modes of life. Their natural love of 
sport, and their appetite made keen by a whole 
day’s travel, caused them to forget for the time 
the captive they had been watching over with so 
much assiduity all the night. 

Martin felt that now was his time, and had 
already moved a few steps forward to seize the 
trembling maiden, who was herself in motion to 
rush, she knew not whither, when there stepped 
out from the dark cover a new actor in the scene, 
who placed himself before her, saying, with some 
excitement in his voice and manner, bending at 
same time on his right knee, as he seized her 
hand, ‘‘ Dearest Margaret, I have fulfilled my 
promise made a year ago.”’ 

The lady drew her hand from the grasp of the 
intruder, as if she had been stung by a snake, and 
darted to the other side of the fire with the fleet- 
ness of the deer that had just passed that way. 
At the same time she gave a scream which echoed 
and reéchoed, among the rocks and hills, till it 
seemed as if a hundred captive damsels were 
shrieking to their friends for deliverance. She 
would have rushed on, but now the man, who 
had been put aside so easily, rushed with an equal 
ardor, exclaiming, ‘‘ For the love of God, Miss 

, do not go further or you will fall over 
the shelf and be dashed to pieces.”’ 

By this time he had hold of the exhausted girl, 
who gasped out, ‘‘O, why did I not know that I 
was so near to liberty, one leap and—and all 
would have been over. Let me go, touch me not 
with that foul hand; and if you will not, tell me 
why I am brought hither—for now I see who has 
been the cause of this wicked treachery. Let me 
die.”’ 

‘‘Miss Margaret, you do me wrong, if you 
suppose that you are here through any desire to 





injure you. I mean the best that man can do for 
woman; and if you be patient and calm, you will 
hear it all.’’ 

‘*No, I will not listen to your false tongue ;’’ 
and with that she shook herself free of the hold 
of him who stood before the angry girl, as Martin 
had seen a strong dog, who having encountered a 
wild cat, is fain to stand off at a respectable 
distance, watching for a retreat. Abashed at the 
charge of treachery, yet mad at the epithet false, 
and afraid lest by some sudden movement the 
excited woman should rush into destruction, the 
man stood more like a culprit, than as the director 
in some daring enterprise, which had doubtless 
required great tact and decision to bring it to its 
present crisis. Some new occurrence, it was evi- 
dent, might disappoint him in his plans. He had 
succeeded in his end so far; but he was utterly at 
a loss to know what to do with the prize for which 
he had played so high a part, up to this time. 
Martin seeing this, was measuring the distance 
between himself and the traitor—for so he already 
regarded the man who was so named by the lady 
—that he might disable him and then fall upon 
him; but it was too late, for there were the two 
Indians returning, and three against two, and 
one of*these only a feeble girl, was an unequal 
combat. 

‘* Away from my sight, hateful wretch,’’ was 
the exclamation of the enraged girl, once more 
uttered, as the man approached nearer to take 
hold of her hand: ‘* Leave me to these savages 
their presence is more agreeable to my eyes than 
the man who violates his honor as a gentleman, 
and his duty as a soldier.’’ 

It was now the turn of the man to show excited 
passion. The veins of his brow became swollen 
like cords, and his nostrils became wide as a war 
horse, when spurred to resistance, but with great 
effort suppressing his feelings, he said with tremb- 
ling lips. 

‘*My lady, urge me not to do what we both 
shall eternally regret, remember you are in my 
power at this moment.’’ 

‘*T am in no man’s power. God will not suffer 
the innocent to be long without a deliverer. He 
is at my right hand this moment, I see him through 
the thick darkness.’”’ And she gazed so earnestly 
on the very spot where Martin stood, that he felt 
the blood rushing through his veins, faster than it 
had done for many years. So direct were her 
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motions, that the eyes of her captor for a moment 
were turned in the same direction as if in fear. 

‘*Kiskataan., Kiskataam, I throw myself under 
your protection. I will pardon all you have done 
and-said to me, I will obtain you .pardon and a 
reward from my father, if you only save me now 
from the company of that traitorous man. Clifford 
I hold you in scorn, and the daughter of an 
English soldier will bestow naught else on a 
coward who has betrayed his friend, and would now 
spoil the peace of the family where he has been 
nursed, and confided in from boyhood. Oh, 
Bertram, why do you not come to me!’’ 

With this effort, which was too much for her 
the excited lady sank down helpless on the ground 
presently she was lifted by her tormentor, as he 
would have lifted a child, and placed on the bed 
of laurel which had been prepared for her. As 


he laid her down, Martin saw that the man put 
out his lips as if he could have imprinted a kiss 
on the pale brow, but the weakened woman gained 
new strength at this insult offered to her modesty, 
and struck up her hand with such force that the 
insulter staggered back a step or two, while the 
poor captive hid her face and sobbed like an 


infant, calling out, ‘‘Oh, mother! mother! come 
to me.’”” 

The eyes of the inactive spectator melted at what 
met his senses, and groaning in his spirit, he 
longed again for Elsie. Then he set about imagin- 
ing what would have been his own feelings had it 
been his own daughter who was going through 
such an ordeal as he now was witness to. ‘* Ha!’’ 
said he to himself, ‘*I only wish that the hand 
which smote that rascallious cheek had been as 
heavy as Elshie’s. He would feel it warm now, 
and remember Pine Orchard to the end of his life. 
But, there now, these savages are skinning that 
deer, which fairly belonged to me ; and which, if 
my heart tells me true, they shall not live to eat. 
Three shots in Peg would settle the question ; but, 
unlike the Pegs of the Yankees, mine, like Anshela, 
can speak but once at atime, and I am slow at 
loading.”’ 

Apart from the place where the bower and the 
fire were built, the red men were busy skinning the 
deer which they had succeeded in killing ; while 
the man who had appeared so suddenly, stood as 
sentinel near the lady. There was great nervous- 
ness displayed in his movements at times, and an 
uncertainty in his step, which could not be hidden 





from any observer. All at once he came forward 
to the side of the prostrate captive, calling out a 
full name which Martin did not catch. ‘I have 
a plan, Margaret, that I will lay before you, and 
choose.”’ 

‘** Kiskataam ! Kiskataam !”’ was again skrieked 
out by the feeble prisoner, with a vehemence which 
brought to her that sedate chieftain, who, like all 
of his race, was not easily thrown from his self- 
possession ; ‘‘ Indian, take me under your care. 
Have pity on a poor helpless girl, take me back to 
the river, I will find my way to the ship. Good 
Kiskataam, you have had young squaws of your 
own forced away by the Senecas, and they were 
returned to you. You told me of them when you 
sat beside me in the big canoe. Take me back. 
The red soldier will make you king of the Six 
Nations if you release his daughter.’’ 

The Indian rose to his full height, showing more 
emotion than common in his countenance and 
voice as he slowly said, ‘*‘ Does the Panther have 
pity when he has the Fawn in his mouth ?”’ 

There was evident bitterness in his words. Why 
should the Fawn seek pity from the Panther when 
the Lion has come to her protection ? 

‘*The Fawn, as you have been pleased to call 
me, would rather trust the Panther than the Wolf. 
The Lion I would trust. Alas! that I should see 
any bearing the emblem of the lion, becoming 
more cruel than the cowardly dog.”’ 

This last was said in an undertone which evi- 
dentiy was intended for the one who took it up in 
anger, which shot from his eyes in flashes of 
revenge. 

‘¢The Lion,’’ continued the Indian, ‘* would 
raise the Fawn in his hall of greatness.’’ 

‘«« And then give me over to be devoured by the 
wolves. No, Indian, protect me or not, as you 
please ; but hear me, I would rather have my poor 
body destroyed by the meanest reptile that lives 
in these wilds, than to be possessed for an hour by 
the Lucifer who has betrayed his friend.’’ 

The man, whom we shall henceforth call Clif- 
ford, has stood with his arms folded during the 
conversation, wishing to be regarded as calm, but 
this last stroke made him turn himself aside as if 
he felt afraid of showing his feelings of growing 
passion. 

‘* Indian has a beautiful wigwam,’’ said Kiska- 
taam, when he saw that the white man had moved 
out of earshot—‘‘ Indian built it for his squaw, 
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that would come from the rising to the setting sun. 
Wigwam beside the clear lake where the trees 
grow thick, and the leaves shine in the glittering 
light. ‘The Fawn would hide in the darkest spot. 
Kiskataam would bring the flowers of the cloves 
to deck her hair, and the softest Skins for her bed.’’ 

The astonished lady could scarcely believe but 
that the whole was a dream, and her amazement 
was so great, that she could not make any reply 
otherwise than by her looks, which the quick per- 
ception of this other tormentor easily interpreted ; 
whether he was sincere or not in his daring pro- 
position will never be fully proven; but in the 
present instance turning his fawning tones into keen 
sarcasm he continued : 

‘‘Has not the Fawn said she wished to run 
upon the mountains, and along the streams that 
flow down their feet? Did she not sigh to see the 
brooks, that blue eyes never looked into until her 
own gazed therein, as she said the first squaw did 
in the white man’s paradise.”’ 

‘‘Oh! distress me not with my romantic folly. 
All was beautiful in fancy, but it is terrible in 
reality. Sad is my fate. The victim of both the 
red and the white man.”’ 

‘¢ But the Fawn has not yet seen the place where 
the milk-white deer run tame, led by the young 
squaws to the wigwam door. She has not fed the 
young eaglets fluttering in their nest. There are 
bird-songs too in the forest that the Fawn would 
love to hear. Soft skins of the bear and the beaver, 
of the fox and the catamount, which Kiskataam 
has tanned with his own hand. On these would 
the Fawn sleep, and dream ; she would forget her 
troubles, and not be afraid of the Wild Wolf any 
more.”’ 

The Indian began this long description in the 
uncertain tones of half-reproach, but ended in the 
soft mellow sounds with which his race speak in 
their times of sadness or of entreaty. Nature is 
imitated by them, and is successful at times in 
evil. 

‘*« Kiskataam,’’ said the enraged lady, ‘*do you 
mean what your words imply? Have you stolen 
me away for yourself or for another? Come for- 
ward Clifford, and tell me whether you mean me 
to be the wife of an English soldier or the squaw 
of an Indian chief? for it seems I must choose 
between being in Howard Castle, or plant corn 
beside the Susquehanna. Clifford ! Clifford !’’ and 
the rocks rang with the sound of his name. He 
was at her side in an instant. 





‘¢T was,’’ said the lady, ‘‘ a moment since ready 
to have trusted the Indian rather than you. I con- 
fide in none of you. Your minion there seeks to 
present a separate suitof his own. He is as mean 
as some white men are, and betrays his friend by 
seeking to carry off the victim.’ 

By this time the two associates in guilt were 
confronting each other, with those looks of hate 
which traitors put on when found out. So long as 
each of these caitiffs could make an instrument of 
his companion, in accomplishing a selfish end, 
blandness and generousness were the features of 
their intercourse ; but now the disguise had fallen, 
at least from the Indian, and the man Clifford felt 
mortified at being made the dupe of one he called 
a barbarian. With his ears still ringing of treachery, 
charged upon him by one that seemed fully to 
know him, and who so defied him, he was in no 
mood to takean insult from any third person. He 
was only too glad to find one object on whom to 
wreak his vengeance. 

** You Indian dog !’’ was the first word he could 
utter in quivering passion through his teeth. 
‘*How dare you come between me and mine. 
Have I not pledged my word to pay you ?”’ 

Here Clifford stopped short suddenly, seeing 
that the lady was watching the coming word. She 
felt that she had gained a point in setting her two 
enemies against each other. Whoever lost, she 
could be in no worse hands ; so rousing herself up, 
she stood prepared for the smallest chance of 
escape ; and also, for knowing all that concerned 
herself. But the suppressed sentence which would 
have revealed something was lost ; and the burst 
of passion ended as it began, with ‘‘ Indian dog !’’ 
Clifford was choked with rage. 

‘*English fox hold his nose to the ground,’’ 
was the bitter retort of Kiskataam. At the same 
moment he was handling his tomahawk, which 
hung at his girdle, in rather a sinister manner. 
The Englishman showed nothing of the coward, 
but the sight seemed rather to swell him out to 
larger dimensions; and, without even yet disco- 
vering that he had any weapons of defence about 
him, he stepped up nearer to the red man, demand- 
ing the object of this show of fight. 

‘‘Does the Indian chief seek war? Blood is 
sweet to the Panther just now. Would he fondle 
the Fawn? would he carry her to the beautiful 
lake away by the Susquehanna ?”’ 

All of this was uttered in that mingled bitter- 
ness of sarcasm and anger which the English peo- 
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ple know so well how to give to any enemy when 
they wish to provoke him to do a desperate act. 

‘«The Panther loves to worry the Wolf,’’ was 
the no less determined reply of the Indian, who 
stood his ground with equal courage to the other ; 
and Martin, watching the result with an almost 
breathless interest, bent over the whole scene, 
without thinking for a moment that were his pre- 
sence known, it would turn the anger of both 
these men upon himself. The lady, with an equal 
interest, forgot her captivity, waiting for the crisis 
of the present affair. 

‘¢ The Panther would worry the Wolf—ha! and 
lick the Fawn’s blood at his leisure: a dainty 
meal! He must fight first with long teeth. The 
Wolf, as you would have me to be, has got snap- 
ping jaws;’’ and with that the click of a large 
pistol was heard in the hand of Clifford ; nor was 
his crest in the least degree, at this moment, like 
the wolf, but terrible as a real soldier appears in 
the time of danger. 

Kiskataam seemed undecided, but it was not the 
indecision of fear, for his eyes glanced fire, though 
not a muscle of his face seemed to move, except 
in that nervous rapidity which is more like the 
stream of electric fire that runs over a cloud before 
the storm breaks, making the beholder wait timo- 
rously for the glancing lightning and the report, 
than anything in human action. The true savage 
stood with hand on the tomahawk, watching the 
eye of his opponent, and wheeling in a twinkling, 
he hurled the weapon in the direction of the lady, 
grazing her head, so that the knot which held her 
hair was cut asunder; but passing her, it lodged 
in the tree against which Martin was leaning, and 
by which he was watching the transaction so near 
to him. 

The occurrence was the doing of a moment. 
All, with the exception of the actors, were con- 
founded ; and by the time they had recovered 
from their surprise, an event was taking place 
which diverted the attention from the design of 
the Indian. 


CHAPTER III. A HARVEST FEAST. 
“If Roger is my Joe, he kens himsel’ 
For sic a tale I never heard him tell, 
He glowers and sighs, and I can guess the cause, 
But wha’s obliged to guess his hums and haws, 
When’er he likes to tell his mind mair plain, 
I'll tell him frankly, ne’er to do’t again.” 
—Ramsay’s Patie and Rogers. 





ELsIE SCHUYLER was an only child, a rare thing 
among the Holland Dutch, which rendered her 
more the companion of her father than she would 
otherwise have been, had he had sons to bring up 
and lean upon in his old age. Of strong will, 
clear mind, and a pious spirit, her actions were 
prompt and fearless, as her father’s were slow and 
uncertain. With his daughter beside him, Martin 
seemed as if her soul stirred and moved his body. 
He thought immediately as she did, and with all 
his strength he set to the fulfilling her desire. Yet 
he never would have understood the man who 
would have ventured to tell him he had no mind of 
his own, nor could Elsie have known anything of 
controlling the action of her parent. 

In truth, even with her strong will, she had been 
all her life under great moral restraint. Her edu- 
cation would have been regarded as deficient in 
New York ; but such as it was, the grand end of 
all education was gained by her in prudent self- 
control, rapidity of thought in times of emergency, 
and fearlessness of action when danger required it 
to be met. All of these essential elements were 
the result of training, which had no plan in it, but 
grew out of the nature and habit of the worthy 
parents, who taught her the usual course of reading 
in the Bible and the learning of the real orthodox 
Heidelburgh Catechism. Though she spoke the 
vernacular low Dutch of the region where she 
lived, yet it was the ambition of the parents that 
their daughter should also speak the English 
tongue, and she was accordingly sent to a school 
where the English Bible and other books were 
read. This, as she grew up, was of immense ad- 
vantage to her on account of the intercourse she 
could have with other parts of the colony, where 
more could be learned than on the sides of the 
mountains. Elsie had every year since she was 
sixteen paid an annual visit to her friends in 
Albany, and even New York; for the Schuylers 
and the Van Cortlandts were not too proud to 
have their country cousins visit them in the cities, 
when they had such fine opportunities of returning 
these courtesies among the hills and the vales of 
the Kaatskills. 

It was in this school that the daughter of Martin 
Schuyler was fitted for life in any home where 
Providence might place her, though it suited the 
plan of both father and mother better, that some 
of the young farmers of the region should come in 
and be a son to them in their old age. There 
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were many qualities in Elsie which other circum- 
stances would have developed, and she had already 
acquired habits of thought, of feeling, and of 
manners, which no new training could have pos- 
sibly repressed. Her mind, and modes of think- 
ing and acting, could have been polished to a 
superior power. She would have been more fasci- 
nating in her smile, softer in her voice, have had 
a smoother rhythm in language, have trod the soil 
with a daintier tread, and moved around her 
father’s house with less noise. But then the rocks 
and the hills were rough on which she stepped, 
and the doors, the painted floors, and the big 
jambs of those rooms, were not after city patterns. 
It was rather the house of the Boerman than the 
palace of the Stadtholder of Amsterdam, that 
Martin had lived so long in, and where Elsie had 
been brought up. She was a true-hearted young 
woman, who had neither been allowed to waste 
her existence in the seclusion of a country life, 
where much ignorance and rudeness have so 
covered the genuine precious stone that its polish 
and beauty have never come out, nor had she 
been sent to the city and so ground down upon 
the wheel of fashion that not a streak of truth 
remained either on face or person. The man of 
the world possessed of tact and having an insight 
of human character, would have chosen her, like 
a learned lapidary, as a precious stone capable of 
the highest lustre, and had Martin seen his Elsie 
in the big halls of the Van Rensselaers, he would 
have wondered, after asking where that young 
vrow came from, to hear that she was the gem of 
his own mountain farm. 

On the night of our history Elsie was down in 
the Bught—a peculiar piece of land which lies in 
a bend, or ‘*bight’’ of the river—where there 
was a husking bee, which brought all the young 
people of the country together, from the West 
Camp to the Van Bergen patent. Fun and frolic 
were in full force. In the large sloped roof barn 
sat groups of lads and lassies, among bundles of 
corn stalks, out of which they were stripping the 
yellow treasure, and throwing it into bushel 
baskets, which some old men were removing as 
fast as they were filled. This active business did 
not hinder the tongues of all from going only as 
Dutch tongues can. But it would have defied the 
most learned philologist that ever studied at Babel 
to have followed that modern confusion. It was 
not the numbers, though there must have been a 





hundred, nor was it the harsh guttural wghs that 
sounded underneath like the soughing of the wind 
in astorm, nor was it the sharp shots which flew 
so that the blood rose to the faces of some of both 
sexes, as red gleams pass between travelling clouds 
but it was all three, and in addition there was 
what no community in the broad continent can 
produce except on the North River, and only on 
the west side running for fifty miles, viz., a mix- 
ture of French, Low Dutch and German, so 
combined that it would have put either Frenchman 
Dutchman or German to utter confusion. It 
seemed literally as if jaw bones were thrown across 
the barn, till they struck against each other in the 
whirlwind which lifted them into the air. 

Still all was not uproar, and even that seeming 
confusion had nothing of the keen wiriness which 
other nations exhibit in their frolics when a man 
knocks his neighbor down through pure love of 
fun, when his over-good sweetness turns so sud- 
denly into vinegar. Here and there among that 
busy throng were small quiet parties, who enjoyed 
themselves. Hearts were drawn nearer and lips 
followed, as a matter of course. Experience can 
sit anywhere, feeling composed and self-possessed, 
while the vulgar mind is sure to be attracted by 
the least sound or sight which may occur outside 
of themselves. 

‘*Ha! ha! Jerry, are you there? Show your 
wrists to the folks here. What makes you look so 
red in the face, you spalpeen ?”’ 

‘*What should make me show my wrists any 
more than you an empty pocket. Mexican pillars 
can save a Sabbath-breaker’s conscience. Ha! 
who is red in the face now?”’ 

These rude allusions were made by two rough 
looking youths to some recent piccadilloes in 
which they had been both engaged, but the one 
having money could pay the fine imposed, while 
the other being poor, had to stand three hours 
in the stocks in front of the church door, a species 
of punishment which had been imported from the 
mother country, and which was regarded as a 
great disgrace. Sabbath-breaking is one of the 
crimes, no one is suffered to ride except to church 
only, ‘‘It shall be lawful for the Post, or any 
other person in his Majesty’s service, or to bring 
a Physitian or Mydwife.’’ Such is the law of the 
colony. 

‘‘ Jerry had quite a crowd around him outside 
the kerke door, more than the Dominie had in- 
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side.’’ This was put in by a great laughing lout 
of a fellow, who made the rafters ring with his 
own approval. 

‘You had better look to yourself, Dirck Diet- 
rick. There are worse things than the jugges in 
these times,’’ said the goaded Jerry, who was in 
no mood to be tormented while his wrists were 
glowing with the iron rings. ‘‘*There are stone 
jugges, where some folks would be if they got 
theiz own.”’ 

‘Don’t be angry,’’ was the mellowing response 
of Dirck; ‘‘ for the Dominie said after you went 
away, that he believed good came out of it. He 
preached all the better for your example.’’ 

** Aye,’’ said Jerry, ‘‘just as some folks would 
be better whigges if a cowboy were tied at the 
koort house door “very morning.” 

“Come, come, no more of dat,’’ said old 
Tobias, the good Boerman, in whose barn they 
all sat, ‘‘we have no more of dat, come and eat 
de sheeps, and de bearen, and de chicken, and 
drink de rum and de cider.” 

In acorner, away from the most roystering of 
the company, sat Elsie, along with a few of the 
best class of young persons. Both sexes regarded 


Elsie as a superior person, and were never too 


familiar in theirapproaches. Such as like herself, 
had relatives in the large towns, or who had 
improved themselves by the best company whom 
they could find, were usually found near Martin 
Schuyler’s daughter, and were fond of quoting 
her as an authority. Among the young men was 
Teunis Roe, who had either by accident or affinity 
of disposition, found himself side by side with 
Elsie upon several occasions of public gatherings, 
and he had not been an entire stranger at the 
Hoogenhuisen in former days. Indeed there was 
a time when old Egbert Roe and Martin Schuyler 
were sworn friends and brothers. But oh! that 
weary war! it had proved what they had often 
heard the Dominie say: ‘‘ De vader zal tegen den 
zoon verdeeld zijn en de zoon tagen den vader.’’ 
This was literally the case, for Teunis in his 
heart was Whig, and his father was in his heart 
a Tory. It was the son against the father, and 
the father against the son, and both in the same 
house, sworn foes, but as yet in part secret. For 
so long as Teunis had to remain at home he must 
keep his principles to himself. His peculiar and 
hard case was fully understood by Elsie, though 
not by Martin, and consequently the intimacy of 
the two families was broken up, so far that there 





was no longer any interchange of visits, once so 
pleasant in the long winter nights, between the 
old people, nor was there the same liberty felt by 
the young folks themselves when they met. The 
actual position of Teunis was fathomed easily by 
Elsie, but with tact and delicacy she avoided all 
allusions to the public affairs of the country. She 
never inquired after the reason of his absences, 
yet seemed to expect him to embrace such occa- 
sions as the present for meeting her, and talking 
over local matters, of which there was always a 
sufficient stock on hand. 

‘*You were not at the wedding of Peggy Wolfin 
on Friday last,’’ said Teunis, as he took up a large 
stalk of corn, balancing it on his right thumb nail, 
as if he cared but little whether he husked any 
more that night or not. ‘‘ You were expected to 
stand as bride’s-maid, and there was some disap- 
pointment you may be sure.”’ 

These last words were uttered in a low tone, 
which the heart, if inclined, is sure to feel, and 
the damsel had not a heart of stone. 

‘¢These are not times, you know, Teunis, for 
young girls to go much alone, and my father had 
heard something which made him more than 
usually afraid of my going out. Indeed, I am 
here just now more on my mother’s leave than on 
his. Do you not think these are hard times to 
marry ?”’ 

‘*That depends, Elsie, upon whether both be 
of one mind, in some things union is strength, 
and two sticks tied together are stronger than the 
same two sticks taken separately.’’ Teunis here 
threw the ear of corn into the basket, just as Elsie 
cast one in the same place; and then laughing at 
the conjunction, asked the maiden whether she 
would like to see how the two lay in the basket 
heads or thraws. 

‘OQ, you may look if you please,” said Elsie, 
half blushing; ‘‘Nelly Schutt there, would take 
that to be as certain as the good book, but’’ 

‘* See, there they are lying side by side, as cozy 
as two kittens,’’ said Teunis, as he held down the 
basket to the candle; and to tell the truth, 
woman’s curiosity or something else, inclined 
Elsie this time, as before, to look and laugh at 
the folly of the sign. 

‘‘There now,’’ said Teunis, “is a quarrel 
getting up between these onwijzen.’’ 

**Teunis, mind what the Dominie says ; he that 
calleth his brother fool—you know the rest.”’ 

‘*T know, Elsie, but what can you call that 
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Dick Deidricht but a fool; hear how he is provok- 
ing Jerry to bring up matters which should be 
kept out of our homes, and from these friendly 
gatherings. I must go and keep them quiet.”’ 

And off he. moved, but before he had time to 
put in a word, Tobias was giving out the bill of 
fare, in his own peculiar manner, which, had the 
same happy influence upon Dutch blood that the 
smell of good dinners has upon hungry dogs, and 
hungry princes, or princesses, for animal nature 
during atime of hunger is much the same in the 
quadruped and the biped. 

It would require more words than can be spared 
to describe a supper among the honest Dutch on 
the Hudson River. They must have inherited 
their liking from their ancestcrs on the Scheldt, 
and in the Low Countries, where the sturdy 
Boerman after working in the deep bogs came 
home to his vrow and fed heartily and slept ic off. 
And, imitating the burgomaster of the place on 
his great occasions, he too called in his ‘* Vrenden 
en de geburen en bringt het gemeste kalf en stagt 
het; en laat ons eten en vrolijk zijn.’’ 

The old Hollander was very orthodox, and in 
killing the fatted calf, and being in a vrolicke— 
(Anglicé, merry). He was never hurt by a good 
supper. He lay all the easier, like an old Roman 
on his couch, that the citadel was well provisioned. 
It would be an interesting history to tell all that 
lay on the vast table, made of doors taken from 
their hinges, and covered with linen sheets, on 
which lay piles of meat in huge wooden dishes, 
not carefully selected, the one animal from the 
other, but the bear and the cow were together, 
and the chicken and the rabbit were on the same 
plate. Equal hillocks of bread stood ready to be 
distributed by the bustling fat hostess, who moved 
around as we have seen a Dutch scow among 
other craft, coming square up against one and 
another, till she succeeds in laying a portion 
equally as large as Benjamin’s share, before each 
guest. She repeated these acts of kindness to the 
end of the feast, every now and again urging 
them to partake, saying to one, ‘You don’t like 
our victuals, Jake.’’ ‘* Take up the leg of that 
turkey and send it with the rest, Tim.’’ ‘* Now, 
Elsie, eat till you burst, I wish you may.’’ ‘No 
ting like good victuals.’’ 

She did not mean all she said, but she intended 
to do her best at being hospitable; and being 
among her ‘own kind of people, it was a satisfac- 





tion just to see her good-natured look as she sur- 
veyed the ample table, with her guests devouring 
far more than all the worth of the labor they had 
performed ; but it would be so rich to tell atter- 
ward, that she had cooked two more sheep, killed 
five more turkeys, and twenty more chickens than 
dame Languendyck ever did. Besides, every one 
had at least a yard of sausage put on his plate, 
a pound of rolichie ; cabbage and onion, apples 
and cider, all came on just as if they had not eaten 
anything for a month. Never were a company 
more unfit, according to city notions, of taking 
themselves to the ball-room ; but the spirit of these 
folks was just rising. The plentiful draughts of 
cider and brandy which were drank, without injury 
to the perpendicular position of the guests, helped 
to carry them through the contra-dances, without 
being hindered by their abdominal gravity. The 
barn floor, during the supper, had been cleared 
by the negroes, who always worked with right 
good will when there was to be—gezang en het 
geric—music and dancing; and even the good 
Dominie would stand at the door and see his chil- 
dren vrolicke. All was full of glee and merriment, 
and fairly on the way toa happy termination, 
when old Fred, the head man of Tobias, came 
rushing into the middle of the floor, his jaws chat- 
tering, and his face the color of his gray head, 
screaming and acting as a lunatic may be supposed 
to act, under a black skin and African features. 
Not a word could be got from him except the 
sound ‘* Yuur en sulfur—Gog en de Magog. Ingen 
barbareen.’’? These words came out ir the form 
of squeals and grunts, more than like human 
speech. 

Of course all amusement came to a close at this 
sudden apparition, for while some declared that 
Fred had seen a geest, others a spook, some had, 
with more presence of mind, run to the door, and 
coming back announced the tidings, more alarming 
than anything of the witching kind, that the vuur 
teeken on the Keekute was in a blaze. This was 
the acknowledged beacon of warning, and was like 
the fiery cross of the Scottish clans, the gathered 
signal in approaching danger. The combustible 
material had been brought together early in the 
summer, and was in fine fitness forthe torch. An 
onset was expected from the west, as already 
referred to, and now that the glare was reflected 
from the sky, the yells of the Indians almost sung 
already in the ears of the helpless and the cow- 
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ardly. What added to the anxiety and uneasiness 
of the occasion, many were known to be secretly 
friendly to the savages, now near at hand, and were 
mingling with the very persons whose lives weuld 
be sought out with as much horror and fiendish 
delight as was usual on such occasions. All the 
company prepared to go; some to their homes, 
and others to the general rendezvous. 

Elsie, with the rest, had risen in a moment of 
surprise, and after looking to the Keekute on the 
river-bank, she turned her eyes to the west in 
search of the hill above Hoogenhuisen ; and ‘there, 
too, rose up the great flame, like a fiery tongue 
speaking to heaven for relief. Her heart smote 
her for being in the midst of pleasure at such a 
time; while without uttering a single word, except 
a low whisper to Teunis, who stood waiting her 
will, though he had spoken not a word. 

“* De tijd is nabij; laat ons van hier gaan, 
Teunis ?”’ 

‘«T am beside thee, Elsie, and am ready. Meet 
me at the outside of the big poorte. I shall be 
there with the horses ;’’ and without a word more, 
he was off on his errand. 

Elsie was soon out and mounted on her sheep- 
skin saddle, and was carefully adjusting her foot 
into the iron, preparing for a sharp gallop, when, 
without looking up, she said in low, but somewhat 
agitated tone of voice, ‘‘ Teunis, there is no need 
of your protection just now. The road is good, 
the night clear, and filly is sure-footed.”’ 

Had the young man been struck by some unseen 
hand, the effect could not have stupified him more 
than these words, which he interpreted into some- 
thing like a suspicion of his honor. He had not 
recovered himself yet when Elsie continued : 

** And now there is the less need of your pro- 
tection, for upon my word there is Rover come 
out to meet me. Oh, something bad must have 
happened. He has either been sent hither by my 
mother, or his own instinct has brought him to 
warn me beforehand ;’’ and without another word, 
in the agitation of her spirit, she struck her pony 
a sharp stroke with her whip. Teunis, true to his 
Dutch nature, while trying to open his mouth for 
an explanation, was left on the road beside his im- 
patient horse, who would hardly allow the master 
time to mount on his back. But once there, he gal- 

loped after Elsie with the fury of passion aroused, 
‘ and came up easily to the leader before the end of 
the first mile. Once alongside of the eager damsel, 
he called out in nervous earnestness : 





‘*Elsie! Elsie! why in such haste? I want 
you to tell me if you’’—— 

‘* Be quick, Teunis,’’ said the hurried girl, as 
she held in the panting animal, ‘‘ for you see that 
doggie there running before me is saying, as 
plainly as he can speak, ‘ the Tories have your old 
father by the throat, and the Indians swinging 
your mother’s scalp by the gray hair.’ Oh, 
Teunis, do not stop me just now.”’ 

And with that, she struck her horse once more, 
giving him rein, so that it was with difficulty that 
her follower could keep up with her, though well 
mounted himself, and holding a capital bridle hand 
for a colonist and a dull Dutchman, as all the 
Englishmen were accustomed to speak of every one 
but fox-hunters who pretended to ride. 

‘¢ The Tories are not so cruel as you take them 
to be, Elsie ; but tell me if you have any suspicion 
of my putting a straw in the way of hurting’’—he 
was going to say Elsie, but he changed it to ‘‘ any 
of the volke of Hoogenhuisen ?”’ 

‘*No Teunis, no, you would not with your own 
hand, I know; I could pledge myself for you, but 
there are’’— 

‘* There are more Tories than Teunis Roe, you 
would say, Elsie. I thank you for the confidence 
you place at least in me, though you almost called 
me by aname I am not deserving of, but Tory 
or not, the hand that is raised against Elsie Schuy- 
ler is aimed against a heart not far from her.”’ 

‘¢ Thank you, thank you. That is all I can say 
just now; I was going to say something about our 
not being seen together at such meetings as we 
have come from, but there is no time for anything 
but action. See how the sky is glowing all around 
us; and, O mine Goden, why am I away from the 
side of my fader and my moder !” 

By this time they had rode at least three miles, 
and in fifteen minutes more they would see, from 
a small hill, what was the state of things at Hoo- 
genhuisen ; for the fear all the time in Elsie’s 
mind was, that the mansion had been fired, and 
that the blaze they saw reflected overhead was not 
the signal, but the dwelling. ‘This made her spare 
neither horse nor herself, till finding that the 
faithful creature required a few minutes to breathe, 
she slackened her pace, and began by saying: 

‘* You see, Teunis, that Iam now near home, 
and it will bring trouble on you, on us both, if we 
be seen together on such a night as this. Let us 
part now. Part here till this weary war be over ; 
and then’’——— 
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‘*And what then?’’ said the eager youth. 
‘« Shall I come back then to be rejected for my 
cowardice at this hour, in leaving you in danger 
of being scalped, that I might save myself from 
disgrace at home? No, Elsie ; lama man, though 
I have not stood out for my country yet, as others 
have done; and I have a man’s heart that would 
not suffer a hair of any woman’s head to be hurt 
by those savagesy could I hinder it with my 
hand. Least of all would I stand back and see 
a foul finger put on your fair skin; so help me 
God !”’ 

The tears started into Elsie’s eyes at this burst 
of passion, so gratifying to her kindly nature ; 
and, struggling with herself, she endeavored to 
give such a reply as might not betray her real 
sentiments ; though the more she repressed them, 
the more they overcame her; so dashing forward 
at a rapid pace, they stood looking from the hill 
toward Hoogenhuisen, when both at once ex- 
claimed —‘‘ It is the teeken vuur! the teeken 
vuur !”’ 

‘God be thanked,’’ said Elsie; ‘‘my poor 
parents are safe yet, and my father on his waakt 
toren: Now, Teunis, you have come as far as it is 
safe for you to be. When these times are over, I 
will think of this night.”’ 

She held out her hand as the parting signal. 
The hand trembled, and all the more that Teunis 
held it longer than a mere good-night would 
require. When he found words, he said : 

**Do not forbid me to come, before these dark 
days are over. You know where my feelings are, 
where my desire is at this moment.” 

Elsie interrupted him by saying, ‘‘ This is no 
time for feeling, but for convictions ; and where 
duty calls, the Dominie says we should be: mine 
is now to be on the waakt toren alongside of my 
father. Go you where your conscience points.” 

“Mine is also on the watch-tower; and to- 
morrow, if I have heard aright, shall decide the 
fate of more than one.’’ 

‘‘Teunis, do not tell me of anything you have 
heard below, for I cannot tell you in confidence 
any of our concerns: so God guide us both, and 
save the righteous cause.”’ 

And with these words she gave her impatient 





horse the reins, and off she started, as if mounted 
on a deer, and was out of sight in a moment, 
before her agitated companion had time to recover 
himself. 

However, Teunis, instead of obeying the man- 
date to go back, slipped from his horse, tying him 
beneath a tree, a little way distant from the road, 


‘and taking a near path to Hoogenhuisen, was at 


the door watching the movements of the inmates 
with great earnestness. He had his fears that all 
was not right. He was well aware how much both 
Martin and his fearless daughter were dreaded and 
hated by the Tories ; so he resolved to become 
their secret protector. How far this was the result 
of feeling or conviction, he did not stop to inquire. 
It was enough that he had heard dark hints, secret 
cablings; and that he knew the Indians were on 
the hills, waiting the proper moment, when their 
friends would give the signal. The teeken vuur, 
or signal fire, showed that the Whigs were some- 
what aware of their danger ; still it was with a 
beating heart as Elsie felt, that he saw the dog 
Rover by the side of his mistress: all the supersti- 
tion of his nature aided in making him afraid. 
Nor were his suspicions set at rest, as the sagacious 
animal passed him again without recognition, 
going straight to the side of a rock, and giving a 
slight but earnest whine, as if seeking for some- 
thing which he had lost in the dark. At that 
moment an object glided like a ghost, through the 
barn-yard toward a corner, where it remained in 
the stillest quiet, more as a shadow seemed than a 
body moving. Had the moon been up at the 
time, the watcher would have expected a man to 
have followed, but neither sound was heard, nor 
form seen, though the eyes of Teunis were fixed 
with painful interest upon the place. 

‘*Some one must be watching here as well as 
myself ; I must see the end of this; for it cannat 
be for good that any one is here at this hour.’’ 
But then he thought within himself of how Martin 
Schuyler would scowl were he to meet him in his 
yard, at this hour of the night. ‘I must see the 
end of this. Something is out of its place here, 
and my help may be of use to my friends ; and if 
I prove myself to be a friend indeed, I may get 
farther into a corner of the old man’s heart.’’ 
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e CHAPTER XIII. HONOR’S INTERCESSION. — 

WoopsibE, as Mr. Grey’s house was called, lay 
in a little hollow scooped out of the main road, 
and forming a sort of dingle, beside which flowed 
the trout-stream ; the garden ascended at the back, 
and led by a gate into a small pine-wood, which 
looked deliciously shady by day, but somewhat 
sombre at night, the house being perfectly lonely, 
with the exception of two cottages lower down 
the road. 

Dym thought the steep garden beautiful, and 
longed to explore it; but on nearer view it was 
somewhat wild and uncultivated ; weeds grew in 
the garden-paths, and roses and lillies bloomed 
amid cabbages and tall straggling heads of aspara- 
gus ; the ivy that covered the house was graceful 
in its negligence, but sadly required cropping and 
training ; and two boys and a girl, looking equally 
uncared for, were playing at horses before the gate. 
They rushed up to Honor at once, and the leader 
—a pretty little dark-eyed thing—exclaimed : 

‘*Oh, Iam so glad you’ve come, Miss Nethe- 
cote! Now mamma won’t cry any more to day.” 

‘¢If mamma is ill, you should not have left her, 
Amy,’’ returned Honor reprovingly. And the 
child hung her head. 

‘¢ Mother said we might go out and play, as she 
wasn’t well enough to hear us our lessons,’’ shouted 
the driver—a sturdy bright-faced boy of nine. 

‘¢ Never mind, Rupert, you shall do your Latin 
with me,’’ observed Miss Nethecote consolingly. 
And as the young student looked anything but 
gratified, she added: ‘‘I have some fine pears for 
some good children, but they must be fairly earned 
first.” 

‘*Ob, I'll come in and do my sums!”’ called 
out Edgar, the second boy. 

‘¢ Mayn’t I hem my duster?’’ pleaded Amy. 

Honor smiled, and then bade them all come in 
quietly by and by. She only wanted to introduce 
a new friend to their mother, and then she would 
attend to them. 

The outside of the house had prepared Dym for 
the total want of comfort and even cleanliness in 





the inside ; but, as Miss Nethecote observed in a 
low voice. 

** How was a women with bad health, and six 
children, and only one servant, to keep a place 
tidy and comfortable ?’’ 

Dym thought she would have managed better 
when she saw the living-room of the family. The 
muslin curtains were torn and soiled; the table- 
cover spotted with ink; lesson-books strewn hither 
and thither ; a Noah’s ark was on the floor; and a 
sickly-looking child lay fast asleep with a box of 
tin soldiers beside her, and a headless doll hugged 
tightly in her arms. Honor picked her up, by 
way of beginning, and nearly crushed a farmyard 
and half a dozen ducks and geese ; two or three 
trees crackled crisply under her feet. 

Mrs. Grey lay on a couch at the end of the 
room, with a piled-up basket of mending beside 
her. <A great boy of three was fretfully trying to 
clamber up in her lap, and a beautiful infant lay 
fast asleep in an old-fashioned cradle with rockers. 
Honor deposited the sleeping child carefully on 
the couch at the mother’s feet ; and lifting the 
boy into her arms, and rocking the cradle at the 
same time, quietly introduced Dym. 

** Now, Esther, you must cheer up; for I have 
brought Miss Elliott to talk to you.’’ 

*¢ You have brought her into a sad untidy place, 
I am afraid ; but I am very glad to see you, Miss 
Elliott, all the same. A new face is rather a treat 
in these parts; I never see any one but Honor— 
never.”’ 

‘* Except Mrs, Chichester and Mrs. Fortescue 
now and then, you mean. And you forget how 
kind Mrs. Trevor was last summer.’’ 

‘*Yes; but she has not been fora longtime. I 
was only saying so to Edward this morning; but 
as I told him, what inducement can any one have 
to come to such a place? Please sit down Miss 
Elliott. I am afraid the children have littered all 
the chairs,’’ 

‘*She shall have mine, for I want to clear up 
the room, and then I have promised to take 
Rupert to his lessons. Miss Elliott, I believe you 
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are fond of children, will you take poor Harry? 
he is not very well, and wants to be nursed.”’ 
And before Dym could answer, she found herself 
rocking the cradle, with a sleepy boy on her lap 
who took up all her attention. 

‘*T am afraid he will tire yqu, Miss Elliott,’’ 
observed his mother. 

Mrs. Grey had a soft monotonous voice, with a 
fretful chord in it like Harry’s. Was this the 
woman that Honor liked best in Birstwith—better 
even than Mrs. Chichester, and good natured 
merry littlke Mrs. Trevor? Dym found herself 
wondering and watching her hostess between the 
intervals of rocking. 

She was certainly an interesting looking young 
woman. The shape of the face was almost as fine 
as Honor’s, and she had large sad looking brown 
eyes. Dym found out afterwards she hai been 
a great beauty ; but constant ill health had faded 
the fresh complexion, making her look sallow and 
older than her age. The pretty soft hair was thin 
and brushed carelessly from the face, as though 
Esther Grey had ceased to care for her own good 
looks; and her dress was put on with the same 
negligence, the loose sleeves showed the white 
wasted arms pitiably, and Dym had quite shrunk 
from the touch of the thin hot fingers. 

One thing she noticed, Mrs. Grey was evidently 
a fond mother, for her eyes brightened when 
Dym praised Harry’s curly hair, and commented 
on the beauty of the baby—another boy—and her 
voice lost a little of its dreary whine, as Rupert 
and Edgar came in with their hair nicely brushed 
and took their places at the table with Honor, 
while little Amy gathered up the remnant of the 
toys, and then sat quietly to work on her duster. 

‘*The children are all as good as gold, when 
Honor is here,’’ whispered Mrs. Grey. ‘‘ And 
then she teaches them so beautifully. Rupert 
learns twice as fast with her as he does with me; 
and he is such aclever boy! I am afraid I haven’t 
the right knack of teaching. He asks me ques- 
tions, and that makes me nervous. I am a sad 
invalid, Miss Elliott.’’ 

Dym put a civil question or two, which soon 
brought out a whole list of ailments from the poor 
lady. Dym asked Miss Nethecote afterwards 
whether she really had all that the matter with 
her, and was told very gravely in answer that she 
feared Mrs. Grey was very delicate. Dym grew 
to understand her interest in her after a time, 
whensshe knew both better. 

Vor V1I.—4 





Poor Esther Grey had married for love, very 
unwisely, as all her friends said; and, indeed, she 
little knew what was before her when she accep- 
ted the young doctor, Edward Grey. ‘‘And she 
might have married any one,’’ as one of them 
observed—a rich East India director, an uncle of 
Esther’s, who had just died without leaving them 
a penny. But she was only eighteen; and Edward 
Grey was good-looking and very much in love; 
and every thing went on as merrily as wedding- 
bells for the first two or three years. Esther was 
not a very good manager, but she looked won- 
derfully beautiful; and Mr. Grey was disposed to 
be lenient, and to think that she would do better 
as she grew older. 

And doubtless this would have been the case if 
Esther had had a mother to advise her, or even 
had she known Honor sooner; but Mr. Grey had 
not yet begun to practice in Birstwith. The close 
street and the small house in the smoky suburb 
of Leeds began to oppress the young country 
beauty, the children came too fast, and the little 
household grew more pinched and straightened 
every day; Esther’s fresh roses paled, her spirits 
declined, she grew wan and anxious, then fretful ; 
naturally sweet tempered and lymphatic, she soon 
ceased efforts that seemed unavailing, and before 
youth was past sunk into a nervous invalid. 

Most people pitied Mr. Grey, but in truth the 
fault lay on both sides. He was a clever, ener- 
getic man, indefatigable in his profession, and 
much loved by his patients; but as the years went 
on, transforming Esther from the petted wife into 
the harassed worn-out mother, he was a little hard 
on her, his comfortless home. was distasteful to 
him, he grew weary of constant complaints and 
ailments; at times when he came home jaded and 
weary, and needing those little nameless offices 
which wives generally delight to offer, he would 
speak almost roughly to her: ‘‘If you would 
make some effort things would not be so shame- 
fully neglected,’’ he said sometimes. And so 
they grew apart. Esther was too gentle to retal- 
iate, but her tears were the constant source of 
annoyance to her husband ; in time she ceased to 
tell him of her nervous fancies, she began to suffer 
in silence ; she never told him now what was the 
truth, that such efforts were beyond her. With 
the consciousness of failing strength there came a 
new, strange tenderness into her heart for the 
husband of her youth. ‘‘ He will learn to hate 
me and to hate his home,’’ she said once to Honor 
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in the first days of their friendship; ‘‘and he used 
to love itso. I believe he hardly cares to look 
at his children, because he thinks they are so neg- 
lected; he is working himself to death for us, and 
yet I never dare tell him so. Last night I could 
hardly sleep for watching him, he looked so gray 
and thin.”’ 

In those days Honor would preach patience and 
courage, she would bid Esther look her troubles 
boldly in the face, and rouse herself to her daily 
work; but of late she had ceased wholly from 
such advice. Instead of that she would come 
almost daily and take tasks on herself, to spare 
Esther ; the mending baskets would dwindle down 
almost by miracle, though Grace Dunster and 
Phil could tell another tale. Rupert began to 
make progress with his lessons, and Amy. at times 
was transformed into a neat-handed little maiden. 
Honor would brighten the whole household for a 
few hours, but of late there was always a lingering 
tenderness in her manner as she kissed Esther and 
wished her good-bye, and often as she left the 
house she would sigh to herself and say, ‘* Poor 
girl, poor Esther !’’ 

Love begets love: a real warm affection will 
often grow out of mere pity and liking; we 
cannot help another without a strong interest 
springing up in our hearts for the object we have 
succored ; the Samaritan, as he journeyed on, 
must often have thought of the man whose wounds 
he had just bound up with oil and wine. 

Honor soon learnt to love the woman who was 
leaning all her weary weight on her; she bore 
with her as patiently as though she were her own 
sister; the gentleness that failed to stir the hus- 
band’s latent love irresistibly attracted Honor ; 
presently, in the long watches beside Esther’s 
bed, she discerned the feeble excellences and 
beauties of her nature. ‘‘I never knew a purer 
or more loving heart,’’ she once said to Dym; 
‘*and by-and-by he will find it out; not that I 
blame him,” she hastily added, with that sweet 
charity that was natural to her; ‘*he has the 
hardest life a man can have, and Esther has never 
been to him the wife he needed.”’ 

Mr. Grey did not make his appearance that day 
till the luncheon was nearly over. He brightened 
up visibly when he saw Honor, and shook hands 
cordially with Miss Elliott, and even addressed 
his wife cheerfully. 

He was a fair, gentlemanly man, but, although 





still young, his hair was turning gray, and had 
worn perceptibly off the temples. There was an 
irritable look about the mouth, too, and the face 
was deeply lined. Dym liked him at once. 
‘* What a. fine head he has, and what deep-set, 
thoughtful eyes!’’ she remarked to Honor after- 
wards. 

‘* Yes, he is very clever; a most intellectual 
man, as Mrs. Chichester says; but as blind asa 
bat in some things. There are eyes that can only 
see Africa,’’ she added, laughing, in well-known 
reference to the immortal Mrs. Jelleby. 

Dym could not see this at first. She thought 
Mr. Grey’s manner very amiable to his wife and 
children. He took his place at the table with 
a little joke at Rupert’s expense, and praised 
Honor’s arrangement of the fruit and flowers. 
She little knew this was a gala day with him, 
poor man, whenever Honor was present. ‘‘ How 
very good you are to us, Miss Nethecote!’’ he 
said, in low voice, when late in the afternoon he 
walked with them to their own gate. 

‘*Am 1?’ she returned in her abrupt way. 
‘* Well, if you think so, I wonder if you will do 
me a favor in return ?’’ 

‘*A hundred, if you will,’’ very warmly. 

‘*Nay, one will do; you area clever doctor, 
Mr. Grey, but you have sadly neglected one of 
your patients. Just go in now, and find out what 
is the matter with your wife.”’ 

They found Humphrey in his broad-brimmed 
hat, leaning against the garden gate, watching for 
them. 

‘‘T thought you were never coming. You'll 
be late, surely, Duchess ?”’ 

Honor gave a bright dissenting smile. 

‘*I do not think so, dear; I shall only detain 
you a few minutes. Will you and Miss Elliott 
walk on ?”’ 

‘*] have promised to dine with Trevor, so you 
can put me out of your reckoning,’’ returned Mr. 
Nethecote rather more gruffly than usual. 

Honor looked up in a little surprise. 

‘* You did not tell me that before Humphrey. 

‘* Well, Duchess, what of tha??’’ 

‘¢ Only that I am sorry to go without you, dear,”’ 
putting her hand on his arm and looking at him 
wistfully. 

‘Can't help it,’’ still more abruptly. ‘‘ The 
squire has not asked me, nor you either, I expect ;”’ 
wrinkling his brows hideously. 
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‘‘Tam going by Mrs. Chichester’s invitation,”’ 
replied Honor calmly. ‘‘ I am sorry you will not 
come with me, Humphrey.”’ 

‘¢ Better not,’’ was the abrupt response. ‘‘When 
the squire is in this mood we might have words. 
If he had asked me, well and good. I never re- 
fused him anything, and I won’t begin now; but 
madam may keep her invitations for me.’’ 

Was good-natured Humphrey Nethecote cross 
or hurt? Dym wondered. Honor left him 
quietly after this rebuff. Perhaps the secret of 
her power over men—ay, and women too—was 
that she was so silent with them, speaking just to 
the purpose, and nothing more. ‘‘ Women are 
too fond of trying to stop a leak with a word; I 
prefer deeds,’’ she once said ; and in very truth 
Honor was a woman of deeds. 

She came down the garden a few minutes later, 
and beckoned to Dym. ‘‘ We have no time to 
lose ; good-night, Humphrey; give my love to 
Mrs. Trevor.” 

‘‘We are both going the same way,”’ replied 
her brother, rather sulkily, as he prepared to ac- 
company them. 

‘¢ Always the same way, though we do some- 
times take different turnings,’’ assented Honor 
fondly, as she took his arm. Dym marvelled at 
the look that passed between the brother and sister ; 
it made her think of Will with asigh. Then she be- 
thought herself how beautiful Honor looked ; she 
wore a soft white dress of some clinging material, 
falling in close long folds, with a black lace shawl 
arranged as a mantilla. 

‘* We shall meet nothing but cows till we get to 
Ingleside,’’ she said in answer to Dym’s look of 
surprise. 

But she was wrong; for in the last field they 
came upon the squire. 

He was sitting on the stile, evidently enjoying 
the sunset, with his gun resting against his knee, 
and Kelpie sitting erect on his haunches, with his 
tongue lolling out, and his eyes fixed eagerly on 
his master. 

‘*There’s a group for you,’’ whispered Hum- 
phrey. ‘‘ What a fine-looking man the squire is, 
to be sure !’” Honor dropped her brother’s arm, 
and went forward alone. Dym could see the start 
of surprise, and the sudden swarthy reddening of 
his brow as he saw her, and it struck her, Honor 
looked just a little pale. 

-° Honor, is it you?’’ dropping his gun so 











hastily as he rose, that its muzzle almost touched 
Honor’s knee. 

‘* That was very careless of you, Mr. Chiches- 
ter,’’ she observed coolly, as he stooped in affright ; 
*€T shouldn’t wonder if it were loaded, too.’’ 

Mr. Chichester’s answer was to shoulder the 
gun, and discharge its contents into a distant 
hedge ; after which he restored it to its proper po- 
sition, but Dym noticed that his hand trembled, 
and there was a frown on his face as he addressed 
Honor. 

‘* Yes, there might have been an accident, and 
you would have been the cause of it,’ he said, al- 
most angrily ; ‘‘the old caliph was right when he 
insisted women were at the bottom of all mis- 
chief.”’ 

‘* A civil greeting, and evidently intended for 
me, Mr. Chichester.’’ 

‘* Why did you come upon me so suddenly ?”’ 
he demanded; then looking at her from head to 
foot, ‘‘it is not often we see you in the home 
field at this time in the evening, and in a white 
dress, too.’’ 

“‘I am coming up to Ingleside to spend the 
evening.”’ 

‘*If it be not too rude a question, did you ask 
yourself, Miss Nethecote ?”’ 

**No, Mr. Chichester.’’ There was something 
arch in Honor’s face as she answered him. 

‘*What has brought you, then?’’ he repeated, 
still more irritably. 

Honor put her hand in his with a dignified 
frankness that was quite irresistible. 

‘* Will you help me over the stile, please? Your 
mother is waiting dinner, I know. I will explain 
as we walk on.”’ 

How Dym longed to hear that explanation! 
Probably Humphrey walked slowly to give Honor 
her opportunity, for he lingered provokingly now 
and then to admire the prospect ; and drove Dym 
nearly wild with a long dissertation on the archi- 
tecture of some new schools the squire was bui!d- 
ing; he would persist in walking with her up the 
drive, though she told him twice Mr. Trevor’s 
dinner gong had sounded, and he was even longer 
than usual in shaking hands. 

‘*T shall be too late to dress for dinner, and 
Mrs. Chichester is so particular,’’ exclaimed poor 
Dym in great vexation, as she ran up the terrace 
steps. She gave a great start as she turned the 
corner and saw Honor standing there alone: her 
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attitude struck Dym as peculiar; her arms were 
hanging loosely by her side, and her face had 
an unaccountable paleness on it. As she caught 
sight of Dym she drew her breath with an effort, 
and the color came back. Dym felt a little 
frightened. 

‘* Are you well, Miss Nethecote ?”’ 

‘* Perfectly so,’’ drawing up her head a little 
haughtily; ‘‘the squire has gone in to put away 
his gun. I was waiting for you. What a time 
you and Humphrey have been !”’ 

‘Yes, he was so tiresome,’’ returned Dym, 
who was rather put out. Things were uncom- 
fortable and mysterious, and she did not like it: 
why had Miss Nethecote influence with the squire? 
and why had he nearly shot her one minute and 
been angry with her the next? and why should 
she be standing all alone on the terrace ? 

Honor gave one of her slow curious smiles at 
the girl’s honest confession. 

‘*So Humphrey bores you sometimes, does he? 
He is a little heavy, but so good. Ah, no one 
knows half his goodness. But we must not be 
standing out here; let us go to Mrs. Chichester.”’ 

Dym never enjoyed a meal less than she did that 
dinner ; never had a quartette been less harmoni- 
ous. Before the first course was over she longed 
for that tiresome Humphrey with all her heart. 
The squire specially seemed ill at ease ; a certain 
excitement, usually foreign to him, was observed 
in his manners. He laughed and talked without 
ceasing, but the merriment was forced ; now and 
then he made abrupt pauses, and looked scrutini- 
zingly at Miss Nethecote. 

Honor sat magnificent and silent ; but now and 
then her hands were pressed closely together, and 
there was a firm closing of the beautiful lips, as 
though they had determined not to smile. Once 
when Mr. Chichester spoke very sharply, almost 
unnecessarily so, to Stewart, and the poor lad 
colored up painfully, she looked full at him, and 
then dropped her white lids and said nothing; a 
few minutes afterwards Guy called the boy gently 
to him, and bade him leave the room. 

Just then Mrs. Chichester gave the signal for 
rising. 

‘*You may send my coffee into the library, 
mother,’’ Guy said, as he opened the door for 
them to pass; and Dym, as she drew back to let 
Miss Nethecote precede her, heard him whisper, 
‘¢One turn on the terrace, Honor;’’ but Miss 
Nethecote shook her head. 





‘*We have talked too long already, Mr. Chi- 
chester,’’ standing up very straight and tall before 
him. 

The squire bit his lip. 

‘* But if I promise to reconsider my decision ?’’ 
and as she hesitated, ‘‘ Mother, I have some 
papers to look over before to-morrow’s post, and 
to settle a little matter in which Miss Nethecote 
has been pleased to interest herself; we will join 
you in the drawing-room by-and-by.”’ 

‘¢ Very well, Guy,’’ then, as Honor still lingered 
the squire touched her hand lightly, and said in 
a tone Dym had never heard before, ‘‘ Come, 
Honor, come,’’ and Honor yielded. 

Dym followed Mrs, Chichester into the draw- 
ing room. The windows were opened on to the 
terrace ; the white china lamps were lighted, there 
was asoft halo of light around Mrs. Chichester, 
as she sat in her low chair and knitted placidly ; 
a dusky moth brushed around the light, a bat 
wheeled suddenly in the darkness; there was a 
soft perfume of flowers. Dym, stealing to the 
window with a strange unknown pain at her heart, 
saw Honor’s white dress on the dark terrace path 
below, and heard the squire’s tones as they passed 
and repassed the window. 

«*Come, my dear, we will have a little reading. 
I have missed you sadly to-day.’’ Another time 
these words would have sounded sweet to the girl, 
whom nobody but Will ever seemed to miss; but 
to-night she obeyed the summons impatiently, a 
jarring chord had been touched, a sudden secret 
sting betrayed the existence of Dym’s old enemy. 

Honor’s presence at Ingleside somehow dis- 
turbed her. 

‘*He has not spoken a word to me to-night. 
I am nothing—nothing to him,’’ she cried re- 
belliously as she took the book. 

** Are you tired, my dear? there is something 
triste in your voice,’’ said Mrs. Chichester, whose 
acute ear had missed the genuine ring of énjoy- 
ment in the girl’s monotonous tones. 

“*T don’t know. I think I want Will to-night,’’ 
and to her own surprise as well as Mrs. Chiches- 
ter’s, Dym suddenly burst into tears. 

‘¢ Shut your book, my dear, come here to me,”’ 
said her tender mistress. She stroked the girl’s 
hair softly with motherly touches as Dym crouched 
on the floor beside her. Ido not know what pain, 
what infinite trouble suddenly swelled Dym’s poor 
little heart to bursting; Dym had no words to ex- 
press it, she could not tell his mother that Mr. 
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Chichester was her friend, and that she was nothing 
to him. She only felt sad and forlorn all at once 
like a child who wanted to be petted. 

‘‘If he would only say a kind word to me 
sometimes as he used,’’ she thought, as she laid 
her head against Mrs. Chichester’s satin gown; 
‘‘he has been so strange, so unlike himself of late. 
Oh, if we could only have one of the old evenings 
in Paradise row back again, I should be quite 
content.”’ 

Quite content! Poor Dym! 

Little did she know how soon the ‘sweet 
summer of her content’’ would be overcast—when 
she should rue her woman’s bitter knowledge, and 
pray for peace as one prays for salvation, only to 
come to it through the tears of a long pain. 

But they who glean the aftermath must look on 
happy harvest fields that others have reaped, and 
youth, though not the perpetual sunshine that 
poets will have it, or the perennial bulbul in 
bowers of roses, still wears its bandage of igno- 
rance blissfully, and so the salt waves lap to its 
very feet before it says, ‘* Alas, me, for my trouble 
is upon me!”’ 

So Dym cried, she hardly knew for what reason 
except for home sickness and Will, and a longing 
for kind words from lips she had learnt to revere. 
And Mrs. Chichester petted and made much of 
her, and called Dorothy to administer drops of 
red lavender for the vapors, for so she had called 
them in her youth; and Dym dried her eyes and 
let herself be comforted, and held up her face like 
a very child to be kissed; and neither of them 
knew that a chord had been touched that night 
which in the years to come would swell into an 
infinite diapason that would fill all her woman’s 
universe with happiness or woe. 

Dym was a little ashamed of her outbreak, and 
wanted to go on with her book by-and-by, but 
Mrs. Chichester would not let her. ‘Tell me 
about your day instead, my dear,’’ and Dym was 
beginning rather a lame narrative, when Mr. 
Chichester came in alone. 

‘¢ What a time you have been, Guy! and where 
is Honor?”’ 

‘She is just speaking to Stewart in the library. 
Mother,”” kneeling on one knee on her footstool 
and laying forcible hands on her knitting, ‘‘mother 
I have been a brute to you these last few days.”’ 

Mrs. Chichester laid her hand fondly on her 
son’s shoulder, and the color came into her faded 





cheek. Guy’s bearded lips touched the thin hand 
almost reverently before he took it in his own. 

‘*Come, mother, confess I have been horribly 
churlish.’”’ 

‘* My darling boy!’’ and then her glance added, 
‘*but we are not alone.”’ 

Dym had one of his old looks then. 

‘* What, are you there, Miss Elliott! I did not 
see you. Well, as you have been the witness of 
my rudeness to my mother you ought to hear my 
apology too. We don’t mind Miss Elliott, do 
we mother; she is a harmless little thing.’’ 

How the harmless little thing quivered and 
crimsoned under the old kind smile and words! 

‘*She has been fretting, Guy. I don’t think 
she has been well to-night, she wants her brother,’’ 
explained Mrs. Chichester, anxious to turne her 
son’s attention from herself. 

‘*What, Will Clericus? I shall be seeing him 
next week. What will you give me, Miss Elliott, 
if I bring him back with me ?”’ 

Dym clasped her hands. 

‘*Qh, do please, Mr. Chichester,’’ she cried 
fervently. 

He laughed, and then his tone changed. 

‘* What, are you so home-sick and Will-sick as 
all that,poor child? What have you been doing 
with her, mother?”’ 

But Mrs. Chichester’s face had grown anxious 
again. 

‘*Q, Guy, you are not going up to London ?”’ 

‘* We will talk about that presently, mére chérie. 
Are you sure you have forgiven me?”’ 

‘«My dearest boy, pray do not talk so!’’ her 
hand wandering lovingly in the thick long beard 
—certainly in any woman’s eye Guy Chichester 
would have been a son of whom to be proud. It 
was touching to see the strong, stalwart figure in 
that boyish attitude. In spite of the light manner, 
the brown face looked troubled and agitated, and 
the honest eyes were full of pain. 

*¢ Guy, for my sake, please do not ‘talk so.’’ 

‘It is all my cursed temper. I ought not to 
have plagued you about that boy. I can see it has 
made you ill. Never mind, mother, I have re- 
pealed the sentence.”’ 

‘*Thank you, my dear; but, Guy,’’ hesitating, 
as though not sure of her ground, ‘* must you, 
will you go to London ?”’ 

‘Yes, mother, I must,”’ 


an emphasis on the 
words, and rising abruptly. 
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Mrs. Chichester sighed, but did not dare to 
press the point; and a moment after Honor came 
in very silently and seated herself by Dym. 

Mr. Chichester moved restlessly about the room, 
taking up articles and putting them down again ; 
and then he muttered something about his papers, 
and left the room; and soon after that Honor rose 
and said ‘* Good-by.”’ 

She bent down to kiss Mrs. Chichester rather 
reluctantly, as though constrained by her hand— 
her eyes had a weary light in them, she looked 
pale, almost ill. 

‘‘You have succeeded; thank you, Honor,”’ 
observed Mrs. Chichester gratefully ; but Miss 
Nethecote put out her hand with an abrupt ges- 
ture as though to stop her. 

‘No, don’t thank me. 
do anything to help you. 


I always said I would 
Why,’’ as Mrs. Chi- 


chester tried to speak, ‘‘I would do as much as 
that for my enemy.’’ 
‘*Am I your enemy, Honor?’’ very sadly. 
‘*God knows!’’ returned Miss Nethecote rather 
wildly—they had both forgotten Dym’s presence, 
and now she quietly stole from the room; ‘‘some- 
times I think you are all my enemies, for you 


have robbed me of my peace amongst you.’’ 

‘*You have not forgiven me, then,’’ reproach- 
fully, ‘*or him either.” 

‘*Have I not?’’ returned Honor almost inau- 
dibly; ‘*then I trust that I may never be forgiven. 
Poor Guy, poor Guy!’’ in a tone of ineffable 
gentleness. 

‘*Then why is Guy’s mother so hateful to 
you?’’ pleaded Mrs. Chichester wistfully, as she 
looked up at the majestic young figure beside her. 
There was something almost sublime in Honor’s 
attitude ; but as Mrs. Chichester spoke the sweet- 
ness and calm suddenly broke up. 

‘*No, not hateful. Why do you speak so?’’ 
she exclaimed hurriedly; ‘‘do you know the name 
I might have called you? For your son’s sake, 
if not for mine, never say that again. But all the 
same,’’ relapsing into mournfulness, ‘‘ you’ are 
not my friend.”’ 

‘* Why not, Honor ?”’ 

‘*Was it my friend to bring me face to face 
with him this night, of all nights in the year? 
When you knew, you saw that he remembered it, 
was it generous,’’ with a sudden spasm of pain on 
her beautiful face, ‘‘to make me come here and 
plead for another, when he could not plead for 





himself? Hush,’’ stooping down and kissing her 
again, as Mrs. Chichester’s lip trembled, ‘‘ you 
could not help it; you only think of him, never 
of me.’’ 

‘*Qh Honor, if you would only think of him 
too!’’ but at the stern set look of Honor’s mouth 
she stopped. - 

‘*Think! and have I not thought? Ah, you 
are no friend of mine, or you would not subject 
me to this. Do you know these things are killing 
me, actually killing me, who thought myself too 
strong to suffer,’’ she added with a dreary smile. 

‘*Forgive me, Honor,’’ replied Mrs. Chichester 
humbly. ‘Let us say no more. I never meant 
to pain you like this.’ 

**I have betrayed myself,’’ returned Honor, 
putting her hand to her breast. ‘*I never meant 
to speak to his mother in this way—never. Why 
will you not understand that-I must come and go 
at my own will, not at his or yours ?”’ 

**T thought you had learnt to be happy here 
again,’ faltered Mrs. Chichester. 

‘* Happy ! do you know I was madly, foolishly 
happy when he was talking to me just now? The 
very sound of his voice, the touch of his hand, 
makes me happy. I like to see my influence over 
him, and to know he will never forget me—never, 
never. Ah,’’ hiding her face in her hands, ‘‘ ought 
I to come here with these feelings? Mrs. Chi- 
chester, you must be generous and release me.”’ 

‘¢T cannot, Honor. What should I do without 
you sometimes ?”’ 

‘*When I promised to come up here when you 
or he were in trouble I never thought how he 
would try my resolution. He is not generous, 
either. In my moments of weakness he comes to 
me. Did you hear how he called me Honor to- 
night ?”’ 

**The old habit is too strong for him, I sup- 
pose.”’ 

‘*Tt is too strong for both of us. I have for- 
bidden it, but he refuses to obey me. To-night 
the tenderness of his tone almost constrained me 
to cry out to him to stop. Oh,’’ weeping as 
though her heart would break, ‘‘to feel that I 
could follow him through the world cheerfully, 
oh, so cheerfully, and yet not to dare to trust him 
again !”” 

‘* Honor, why will you persist in this? Guy is 
a changed man now.”’ 

‘*] know it. Perhaps I see it, too. No, Mrs. 
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Chichester, don’t tempt me. 
succeeded you will not. You are a good woman, 
you mean well, but I cannot trust him yet. 
Besides,’’ in a firmer voice, ‘‘I have promised 
Humphrey.”’ 

«But you will not wait long, Honor?” 

‘‘That will depend. Sometimes I think that 
Guy and [I are not meant for happiness. Ah, 
now you have made me cry, and Humphrey will 
be angry. He always watches my face when I 
have been here. Good-night, Mrs. Chichester.’’ 

‘*Good-night, Honor. I am afraid I have been 
a little hard on you after all.’’ 


*¢ You did not mean to be. I have not been 


good to-night. Iam not a saint yet, you see;”’ 
and with a mournful smile, Honor left the room. 


Where he has not 


Mrs. Chichester rocked herself to and fro with 
an agitated face when she was left aloxe. ‘‘ No, 
I am not her friend. I cannot love her. She is 
right. My poor boy! But they will never come 
together—never! To-night he could scarcely 
control himself, even in her presence. He is 
wasting his whole life, but he will never win her 
|again. God help them both! I believe she 
| would rather die than give up her own will.”’ 

The next morning, when Dym arose, somewhat 
| unrefreshed and heavy-eyed, from her slumber, 
she learnt that the squire had already left Ingle- 
| side, and was en route for London. 
| And soon after that she heard Miss Nethecote 
| had been ill, and was going to spend a few weeks 
| with her brother in Scotland. 








GRAY 


LIKE the first flakes of snow 
On some cloud-reaching hill 
While the valley below 
Is blossoming still, 
Thouyh the silvery sheen 
’*Mid the raven locks play, 
Still the heart may be green 
While the temples are gray. 


Like the leaves that we first 
In their faded dress see, 
With the green interspersed 
Of the still fruitful tree; 
Though we gray hairs among 
The dark tresses behold, 
Yet the heart may be young 
When the head has grown old. 


HAIRS. 


Like the first starry gleams 
On the brow of the night, 
While the western sky beams 
With its warm, mellow light; 
Though the ringlets may show 
Here and there a white thread; 
Yet the heart may still glow 
Underneath a gray head. 


Though the frosts of long years 
The life currents enfold, 
Till the thin form appears 
As impassive and cold 
As the long, frozen night 
At the pole, still the head 
Never yet was so white 
“hat the heart was quite dead 





SOMEBODY OLDER THAN YOU. 


How pleasant it is that always 
There’s somebody older than you, 
Some one to pet and caress you, 
Some one to scold you too. 


Same one to call you a baby, 

To laugh at you when you’re wise, 
Some one to care when you’re sorry, 
To kiss the tears from your eyes. 


When life has begun to be weary, 
And youth to melt like the dew, 
To know like the little children, 
There’s somebody older than you. 


The path cannot be so lonely, 

For some one has trod it before; 
The golden gates are the nearer 
That some one stands at the door. 


I can think of nothing sadder 

Than to feel when the days are few, 
There’s nobody left to lean on, 
Nobody older than you. 


The younger ones may be tender 

To the feeble steps and slow, 

But they can’t talk the old times over; 
Alas! how should they know ? 


*Tis a romance to them—a wonder 
You were ever a child at play, 

But the dear ones waiting in Heaven, 
Know it is all as you say. 


I know that the great All-Father 
Loves us and the little ones too; 
Keep only child-like hearted, 
Heaven is older than you. 
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FAc-SIMILE OF AN OLD PRINT OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
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Dr. Franklin and 
his Works.—in the 
June MONTHLY, under 
the head of CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION MEMORAN- 
DA, we spoke of Dr. 
Franklin’s founding of 
the Philadelphia Library, 
and materially assisting 
in the founding of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, 
illustrating the text with 
engravings of the fronts 
of the two structures as 
seen to-day. A friend 
of the .MONTHLY has 
since placed at our dis- 
posal curious old engrav- 
ings of the Library and 
the Hospital as they ap- 
peared in 1800, and of 
the Doctor; we insert 
them herewith, believing 
that our readers will be 
as well pleased with 
them as we. We do not 
deem farther comment 
requisite here, as earlier 
in this number there is a 
brief sketch of the old 
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patriot-philosopher, and 
in the June number the 
two venerable institutions 
were mentioned, 


Historical—Centen- 
nial.— Some time since 
I was requested, by a 
resolution of the Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, to prepare a Me- 
moir upon the “precise 
time, place and incident- 
als relating to the com- 
position, signing and pro- 
mulgation of the Decla- 
ration of Independence.” 
At which time also a 
committee was appointed 
to codperate with other 
Societies, and with the 
civil authorities in adopt- 
ing measures for the 
proper celebration of the 
Centennial of American 
Independence. 

Acting under this ap- 
pointment, I issued a cir- 
cular letter addressed to 
various Societies and in- 
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dividuals asking for information to be used in the prepara- 
tion of the paper referred to. To this circular I received 
many responses, some of them of an interesting character. 
I find, however, that the preparation and publication of the 
work according to the plan I had contemplated would be 
attended with considerable expense, which cannot be de- 
frayed by the Society. I, therefore, deemed it expedient to 
relinquish the preparation of the work in question. I came 
to this conclusion the more readily from the fact that the 
whole subject of the Centennial Celebration is piaced in the 
hands of able Commissioners, appointed by the government 
of the United States, and by the authorities of the several 
States of the Union. 

The foregoing is an extract of a report made to the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, in November last. It is now 
published for the information of those persons with whom I 
have been in correspondence on the subject in question. 

James Ross SNOWDEN. 





Charles Carroll of Carrollton.—The story has often 
been told that when the members of the Continental Con- 
gress were signing the Declaration of Independence, Mr. 
Carroll signed his name simply Charles Carroll; that some 
one observed to him that there were many Charles Carrolls 
in Maryland, and that he then added the words “ of Carroll- 
ton.” 


During the last year I have been led to disbelieve this 





tradition. I purchased at auction a volume containing the 
proceedings of the Convention which met in Maryland prior 
to Independence. There were two Charles Carrolls who 
were members of these conventions from Anne Arundel 
County or Annapolis. One was always entered on the 
minutes as Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and the other as 
Charles Carroll, Attorney. When the first signed the De- 
claration of Independence as “ of Carrollton,” he was merely 
following a form to which he had been accustomed for several 
years. At present, I disbelieve the tradition of what oc- 
curred in Independence Hall. W. D. 


A Monument at Yorktown.—Query.—The following 
is translated from the manuscript memoirs of a French naval 
officer, who was in this country during our Revolutionary 
war :— The Congress, to perpetuate the memory of this 
glorious event, by a resolution of October 28, 1781, presented 
their thanks to M. De Rochambeau and to M. De Grasse, 
decreed that they would erect a column at York, in Virginia, 
on which should be an inscription in commemoration of 
Messrs. Washington, Rochambeau and De Grasse, and that 
two of the cannons taken at Yorktown should be given to 
each of the Generals, De Rochambeau and De Grasse,! and 
that the French Ambassador should be requested, on behalf 


1 Admirals in the French navy were styled Generals at 


| this time. 
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of the Congress, to ask his Most Christian Majesty to be 
pleased to allow these Generals to accept this evidence of 
their satisfaction.” 

Was this monument ever built ? M.E. 

June.—The emblem which we have given for this month 
is assigned to July in the Saxon Calendar; but Mr. Strutt 
is of the opinion that the illuminator transposed the emblems 
of June and July, as there would be no leisure for felling 
trees during the harvest time, which is represented in the 
original as taking place in June and in August. The field 
operations of August are properly a continuation of those 
of July, according to Mr. Strutt. But it is not improbable 
that the hay harvest was meant to be represented by one 
illumination, and the grain harvest by the other. June was 
called by a name which describes the pasturing of cattle in 
the fields not destined for winter fodder, These were the 
meadows, which were too wet and rank for the purposes of 
hay. The blythe business of hey-making was upon the 
uplands. Verstegan says: “ Unto June they gave the name of 
Weyd-monat, because their beasts did them weyd in the mea- 
dows, that is to say, go to feed there, and thereof a meadow 
is also in the Teutonic called a weyd, and of weyd we yet 
retain our word wade, which we understand of going through 
watery places, such as meadows are wont to be.” The fell- 
ing of trees in the height of summer, when the sap was up, 
was certainly not for purposes of timber. It was necessary 
to provide a large supply of fuel for winter use. In grants 
of land sufficient wood for burning was constantly permitted 








THE MONTH OF JULY. 


to be cut; and every estate had its appropriate quantity of 
wood set out for fuel and for building. , 


July.—This was the Heu-monat or Hey-monat, the Hay- 
month. The July of Spenser bears the scythe and the 
sickle : 


“ Behind his back a scythe, and by his side 
Under his belt he bore a sickle circling wide.” 


These instruments were probably indifferently used in the 
harvests of the Anglo-Saxons, as they still are in many 
English counties. 


The “ President’s House” on Ninth Street.—A Cor- 
RECTION.—In the number of PoTTER’s MONTHLY for June, 
it is stated that the building on Ninth street, erected for the 
President of the United States, and afterwards used by the 
University of Pennsylvania, was torn down in 1820. This 
is most probably a mistake of the press. The room on the 
southern side of the building and on the second story was 
intended for a ball-room, and was used as a “ Prayer Hall’’ 
by the Collegiate Department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. In this room Lafayette was received when he visited 
Philadelphia in September, 1824, on which occasion the 
Provost, the Rev. Dr. Beasely, made an address to him on 
behalf of the University, and our fellow-citizen, Vincent L. 
Bradford, Esq., of Germantown, made an address to him on 
behalf of the Philomathean Society. I think that that build- 
ing was taken down in 1830. W. D. 
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Major Andre and Mr. Carlisle’s Defence.—In the 
April number of the MONTHLY, page 295, there is given 
what purports to be an “Authentic Defence of Major André, 
copied from the ‘Journal of the Court Martial.’”’ Now, the 
authorities on the subject of the trial are the “ Proceedings 
of a Board of General Officers,” ete., published by order of 
Congress, and the manuscript Minutes of Judge-Advocate 
Lawrance, preserved at Washington—neither of which con- 
tains any such defence. 

Also, on page 294 of the same number of the MONTHLY 
is given a letter from Miss Seward to Lady Butler and Miss 
Ponsonby, beginning, “ A letter from General Washington 
expressly addressed to myself,” etc., which is strangely mis- 
quoted. Ifthe writer of the article will take the trouble to 
turn to “ Sargent’s André,”’ edition of 1871, page 391, he will 
find that the letter commences with the words, “ No, dear 
madam, I was not, as you suppose, favoured with a letter from 
General Washington, expressly addressed to myself,” etc. 


An Interesting Old ‘“ Ledger,” containing, among 
other things, a copy of the poem cited under the assigned 
name of “Lady Washington’s Lament” in the May 
number of the MONTHLY, by E.O. S., is much older than 
the time of Lady Washington. I find it inscribed in a 
Ledger kept by Joseph Taylor, a brewer in this city, that 
contains entries from 1715 to 1724. It would be interesting 
to know how Lady Washington since became connected with 
the song. 

The poem is as follows, and the handwriting is the same 
as that in which all the entries in the Ledger have been 
made: 

“Saw ye my hero, 
Saw ye my hero, 
Saw ye my hero George ? 
T’ve been over all the plain 
In quest of my men ; 
But no tidings can I hear of my George. 


I’ve not seen your hero, 

I’ve not seen your hero, 

T’ve not seen your hero George ; 

Your hero’s in the van, 

Where the battle first began ; 

I must away and take charge of my men.” 

This old Ledger records many interesting facts relating to 
early times in Philadelphia. It contains over six hun- 
dred names of persons then residents of the city. Taylor 
evidently transacted a very large business for that day, even 
if he had been the only brewer in this city; which is doubt- 
ful, as “ Peter Cooper’s East View of Philadelphia” represents 
the brew-house of Anthony Morris, on Water street. 

The consumption of ale, beer, and rum was much greater 
in those “good old times” than the present. Although 
there were but 1195 taxable inhabitants, he sold within a 
period of five or six years, 7092% barrels of beer and ale, 
the largest portion in quantities of from half a gallon to half 
a barrel, for which he received the sum of £5486 135. 6d. 
Of this quantity “ widows” purchased 478 barrels, for which 
they paid £433 16s. 9¢., showing that public opinion did 
not exercise a very severe discipline upon females following 





that occupation, who were deprived of other means of sup- 
port. The grandmother of a gentleman who was one of the 
most distinguished bishops in the country during the early 
part of the present century, bought of Taylor from September 
8th, 1715, to April oth, 1716, 63% barrels of ale, beer, etc., 
for which she paid £60 2s. 3d. 

The prices charged for various kinds of malt liquors were 
as follows: Darby Ale, £1 15s. od.; Best Ale, £1 Is. 6¢.; 
Scurvey Grass Ale, 18s.; Middling Ale, 9s.; Ale, 18s. ; 
Beer, £1 5s. od.; Small Beer, 4s. 6d. 

Governor William Keith is in the books for £21 

James Logan, ° . 

Andrew Bradford, 

Isaac Norris, : . x). 

Anthony Duché, 

Samuel Carpenter, 

Charles Brockden, 

Peter Cooper, ° 

Philip Sing, ‘ . 2 

Joseph Parker, 

John Markham, 

William Coates, 

Joseph Dickerson, 

Captain Godfrey, 

Thomas Hurst, 

Thomas Redman, 

Joseph Shippen, 

Caleb Ranstead, 

Poleson, 

Peter Peters, 

John Snowden, : ° 14 0 

The term “Scooner” is also used, and it is a very early 
date for that class of vessels to be mentioned. A vessel 
called the Mayflower came to the city during the period 
mentioned. THEODORE L. CHASE. 
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The Count de Tilly.—A Qurery.—In the “ Memoirs of 
Connt Miot de Melitot,” recently published in Paris, is a note, 
thus translated :—“ When the situation of the Junta, after 
the "battle of Ocana, had become very critical, most of its 
members made haste to convert their property into money, 


which they sent into England or America. Among others, 
a Count de Tilly embarked at Cadiz and arrived at Phila- 
delphia with a fortune of several millions of piasters.”’ 

What is known of this person in this country ? D. 


The Trangram.—QueEry.—In the year 1811, a periodi- 
cal called “ The Trangram, or Fashivnable Trifler, by Chris- 
topher Crag, his Grandmother and Uncle,” a work in the 
style of the Salmagundi, was published in Philadelphia. 
There were three authors, Alexander S. Coxe, a son of Tench 
Coxe, afterwards a member of the Philadelphia bar, Morde- 
cai Manasses Noah, then a maker of picture-frames and a 
major of militia, whence a military title which he bore 
through life, afterwards a very distinguished editor in the 
city of New “York, and at one time its Sheriff, and a third 
person, whose name has not been handed down. 

Who was that third writer ? 

How many numbers‘of it were published? I have 1, 2, 
and 3. WILLIAM DUANE. 
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Thomas Jefferson on Retiring from Office.—We are 
indebted to our good friend, R. A. Brock, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Virginia Historical Society, for the follow- 
ing interesting letter, which is specially appropriate in connec- 
tion with a paper in the earlier pages of this number (pages 17 
et seg.) The letter was written, as will be seen, but twenty 
days after the expiration of his second term in the Presidency : 

** MONTICELLO Mar. 24. 09. 
DEAR MADAM 

I received with great thankfulness your kind congratula- 
tions on my liberation from the duties & anxieties of my late 
situation. five & twenty years of affectionate acquaintance 
(perhaps it is uncivil to recall such a period to a single lady) 
leave me without a doubt of their sincerity. of the ground 
of congratulation nobody can be a more feeling judge than 
myself. my present freedom of pursuit is a perfect contrast 
to the burthen under which I have been oppressed. I intend 
to see you at Mr Divers’, as soon as my garden & other new 
concerns will admit. I come to him as a pauper, begging for 
the garden. Jefferson has received nothing for you; nor 
has anything come to me from W™ Brown. in a letterto my 
daughter some time ago, I answered your enquiries relative 
to the Campeachy hamocks & Peccans, to wit that the vessel 
had never been heard of since she left N. Orleans & conse- 
quently that she must have perished with her cargo and 
crew. since writing so far Jefferson tells me he brought a 
bundle for you which he now takes on to you.—we embrace 
with eagerness the hope you hold out to us of seeing you 
soon at Monticello, and for all the time you can give us; 
and I salute you with constant & affectionate respect 

TH: JEFFERSON 
Mrs. TRIST” 

The “ Jefferson” alluded to, was his grandson, Thomas 
Jefferson Randolph, who was subsequently the editor of Jef- 
ferson’s works, and died at his seat, Edgehill, near Char- 
lottesville, on the 7th of October, 1875, in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age. Mrs. Trist, to whom the letter is ad- 
dressed, was the mother of Hon. Browse Trist (who was 
appointed by Jefferson the first Collector of the Port of New 
Orleans, and who died of yellow fever at the age of twenty- 
eight), whose son, Nicholas P. Trist, married a grand- 
daughter of Mr. Jefferson. 


The Era of Small Salaries.—The following is copied 
from the original manuscript, which is entirely in the hand- 
writing of Benjamin Franklin. Mr. Bache was his son-in-law. 
The seal is of red wax and bears a hand holding a pair of 
scales, over which is the motto, “Sxum cuique tribuito” 
(Give every one his own). - 
** By AUTHORITY OF THE CONGRESS. 

[SEAL] BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, EsQuIRE 

Appointed Post Master General of all the United Colonies 
on the Continent of North America 

To all to whom these Presents shall come, sends Greeting. 
Know ye, that I, the said Benjamin Franklin, having re- 
ceived good Testimony of the Fidelity and Publick Spirits 
of Richard Bache Esq., of Philadelphia in the Province of 
Pennsylvania and reposing great Trust and Confidence in 
the Knowledge, Care and Ability of the said Richard Bache 
to execute the Office and Duty required of a Secretary, 
Comptroller and Receiver General of the General Post office 








have constituted, authorised and appointed, and by these 
Presents do constitute authorize and appoint the said Richard 
Bache to execute the said offices of Secretary, Comptroller & 
Receiver General, to have, hold, use, exercise and enjoy the 
said offices, with all and every the Rights, Privileges and 
Emoluments thereunto belonging, from the 29th day of 
September last past, for the Term of Three Years, or until 
he shall receive 2 new Commission, or until the present pe 
superceded, under such Conditions, Covenants, Provisoes, 
Payments, Orders and Instructions, to be faithfully observed, 
performed and done, by the said Richard Bache and his 
Servants as he or they shall, from time to time, receive from 
me or by my order. 

And I do hereby strictly require all officers and others 
employed in or about the Posts already settled or to be 
settled in any part of the said United Colonies, or in relation 
to the Revenue arising by the Post of Letters there, from 
time to time to give an Account of their Doings and Trans- 
actions therein to the said Richard Bache, and to observe 
and obey the Directions they receive thro’ him, correspond- 
ing with him as Secretary, rendering their Accounts of 
Letters sent and received to him regularly as Comptroller 
and paying their respective Ballances to him as Receiver 
General. 

And fhe said Richard Bache, for his faithful and diligent 
Execution of the said offices shall receive the Sum of Three 
Hundred and Forty Dollars p annum, being the Allowance 
appointed by the honourable Congress for the same, which 
Sum or Salary he is to receive or be allowed in his Accounts 
out of the Revenue arising to the Publick by the Post of 
Letters within the said United Colonies. 

In Witness whereof I, the said Benjamin Franklin have 
hereunto set my hand and caused the Seal of my said office 
to be affixed. Dated the Second Day of October 1775. 

B. FRANKLIN.” 

Few public servants of the present day would accept a 
sinecure at the salary allowed as above for a most laborious 
position. WI11.1.1AM DUANE. 


Washington’s Death, and its Cause.— Probably there 
are comparatively few Americans to-day who are familiar 
with the circumstances immediately connected with the death 
of George Washington. The document which we append 
is a verbatim copy of the certificate of death issued by his 
medical attendants, cognizant of the decease of the great 
man. It isa fact worthy of remark that Washington died 
in the last hour of the last month of the last year of the 
eighteenth century. 

PHYSICIANS’ CERTIFICATE OF THE CAUSES OF WASHING- 
Ton’s DEATH. 
“ ALEXANDRIA, VA., DEC. 21st, 1799. 

Some time in the night of Friday, the roth instant, hav- 
ing been exposed toa rain on the preceding day, General 
Washington was attacked with an inflammatory affection of 
the upper part of the wind-pipe, called in technical language 
Cynache Trachelis. The disease combined with a violent 
ague, accompanied with some pain in the upper and forepart 
of the throat, a sense of stricture in the same part, a cough, 
and a difficult, rather than a painful deglutition, which were 
soon succeeded by fever and a quick and laborious respira- 
tion. The necessity of blood-letting suggesting itself to the 
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General, he procured a bleeder in the neighborhood, who 
took from his arm in the night twelve or fourteen ounces of 
blood. He could not by any means be prevailed on by the 
family to send for the attending physician till the following 
morning, who arrived at Mt. Vernon at about 11 o’clock on 
Saturday. Discovering the case to be highly alarming, and 
possessing the fatal tendency of the disease, two consulting 
physicians were immediately sent for, who arrived one at 
half after three, and the other at 4 P.M.; in the meantime 
were employed two copious bleedings, a blister was applied 
to the part affected, two moderate doses of calomel were 
given, and an injection was administered, which operated 
on the lower intestines, but all without any perceptible 
advantage, the respiration becoming still more difficult and 
distressing. Upon the arrival of the first of the consulting 
physicians, it was agreed, as there were yet no signs of accu- 
mulation in the bronchial vessels of the lungs, to try the 
result of another bleeding ; when about thirty-two ounces of 
blood were drawn, without the smallest apparent alleviation 
of the distress. Vapors of vinegar and water were frequently 
inhaled, ten grains of calomel were given, succeeded by 
repeated doses of emetic tartar, 2mounting in all to five or 
six grains, with no effect other than a copious discharge of 
of the bowels. The powers of life seemed now manifestly 
yielding to the force of the disorder; blisters were applied 
to the extremities, together with a cataplasm of bran and 
vinegar to the throat. Speaking, which was painful from 
the beginning, now became almost impracticable; respiration 
grew more and more contracted and imperfect, till after 
eleven o’clock on Saturday night, retaining the full posses- 
sion of his intellect, when he expired without a struggle. 

He was fully impressed at the beginning of his complaint, 
as well as through every succeeding stage of it, that its con- 
clusion would be mortal; submitting to the several exertions 
made for his recovery rather as a duty, than from any 
expectation of their efficacy. He considered the operations 
of death upon his system as coeval with the disease; and 
several hours before his death, after repeated efforts to be 
understood, succeeded in expressing a desire that he might 
be permitted to die without further interruption. 

During the short period of his illness he economized his 
time in the arrangement of such few concerns as required 
his attention, with the utmost serenity; and anticipating his 
approaching dissolution with every demonstration of that 
equanimity for which his whole life had been so uniformly 
and singularly conspicuous. 

(Signed) JAMEs CRAICK, 

Attending Physician. 

E.tsua C, Dick, 
Consulting Physician.” 

George Ticknor thus describes the way in which the news 
of Washington’s death was received :—‘“ There never was a 
more striking or spontaneous tribute paid to a man here in 
Boston, when the news came of Washington’s death (1799). 
It was a little before noon, and I often heard persons say at 
the time that one could know how far the news had spread 
by the closing of the shops. Each man, when he heard that 
Washington was dead, shut his store, as a matter of course, 
without consultation, and in two hours all business was 
stopped. My father came home and could not speak, he 
was so overcome, my mother was alarmed to see him in 


























such a state, till he recovered enough to tell her the sad 
news. For some time every one, even children, wore crape 
on the arm; no boy could go into the street without it. I 
wore it, though only eight years old.” 

H. K. W. WItcox. 





Mistakes of the Infallible.—The AMERICAN MONTHLY 
for June notices “ The Official Guide-Book to Philadelphia,” 
published by Porter & Coates, in terms of strong praise, and 
fails to notice any mistakes therein. The author of it is no 
doubt a high authority in matters pertaining to the history of 
Philadelphia, though this book shows that he is not so infal- 
lible as he thinks himself and as many others appear to con- 
sider him; he has no patience with the mistakes of others, 
and is at times more curt than courteous in criticising them, 
and for that reason I take this method of calling attention to 
his errata. . 

On page 209 of “ The Official Guide-Book to Philadel- 
phia,” at the top of the page, we are told of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital: ‘* This is the oldest hospital in the city, and 
the first one established in any of the American colonies.” 
Here are two errors in one—the Philadelphia Hospital ante- 
dates it by twenty years. Then, on the same page, in the 
article on the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, the 
author states that “‘ efforts were made for the establishment of 
a separate hospital for the: cure and treatment of persons 
deprived of their reason. Contributions to a very large 
amount of money were received.” Now, the fact is that the 
means for the founding of the Insane Branch of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital were not derived from “ contributions” to 
any appreciable extent, if at all. When the Board deter- 
mined upon the wise and noble project of providing needed 
accommodations for the insane, they found it necessary to 
sell a large proportion of property which they had acquired 
contiguous to their main hospital grounds. They had se- 
cured a square on the east, one on the west, one on the 
south, and the corner portion of the square to the southwest 
of the square on which their hospital buildings stood, their 
object being to hold these grounds open to insure an ample 
supply of fresh country air for the objects of their care; but 
they were compelled to sell the ground on the east, west, and 
southwest, to procure meags to carry out their noble designs 
in the establishment of an extensive hospital for the insane- 

Doubtless these are not the only mistakes in “ The Official 
Guide-Book ;”’ but I am not an authority, and claim only to 
know somewhat of the history of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital and its offspring over the river. IATROs. 


ReMARKS.—* The Official Guide-Book to Philadelphia” 
is a creditable and reliable book, and its author is an accepted 
authority in matters of Philadelphia history, notwithstanding 
the mistakes noticed by our correspondent and possibly one 
or two elsewhere within its pages. That the first of the mis- 
takes noticed is simply an unaccountable /apsus penne, will 
be seen by turning to the article in the same book on the 
Philadelphia Almshouse, in which Mr. Westcott correctly 
states that “ The Philadelphia Hospital, connected with the 
establishment, is the oldest in the United States, dating back 
to the year 1732.” The second mistake we cannot explain 
or account for. The Editor of the MONTHLY gave a com- 
plete and accurate, though brief, history of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital in the June issue, pages 466 ef seg. 
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An Apposite Article on Finance, Written One 
Hundred and Eight Years Ago.—The following extract 
is from Parker's New York Gazette or Weekly Post Boy, 
issued February 15th, 1768: 

“I need make no apology for delivering my sentiments on 
paper-currency, a subject which has for some time past en- 
grossed the attention of the publick. - 

That we may consider its utility or mischiefs, with the 
greater perspicuity, let us try how far it is conformable to 
those principles which invariably promote the interests 
of states. ‘The first that I shall adduce is, that the riches 
of every commercial nation, is proportioned; to the quantity 
of manufactures (exclusive of their home consumption) 
which they remit to foreign markets, and to the difference 
between their price at home and abroad. 

A nation may be said to be poor when its imports are 
greater than its exports, or the price of its produce at foreign 
markets is not sufficient to pay the expense of raising and 
exporting. Now to apply my principle, money has no in- 
trinsick, but a relative value, and in proportion to its plenty 
or scarcity rises or falls like every other commodity ; that is 
£100 will purchase fewer commodities when money is plenty 
than when scarce; hence it must follow, that plenty of money 
will raise the price of every commodity, and vice versa; 
consequently, a laborer, from the reduced price of the neces- 
saries of life, will be able to support himself for less wages 
at one than another, and the trade will be enlarged without 
inconvenience to particulars; for, if the farmer does not get 
so much as formerly for his produce, neither does he pay so 
much for the necessaries he purchases ; if the manufacturer 
receives less for his labor, the cheapness of the farmer's pro- 
duce, enables him to live at a smaller expense. 

The effect this will have on trade, is evident; for instance, 
when money is plenty, commodities may be purchased for 
£100 which will sell at a foreign market for £120; when 
money is scarce, the same commodities may be bought at 
home for £60, consequently the £40 is clear gain to the 
state, besides, that the reduced price of labour would enable 
us to raise other commodities, that will afford a new source 
for remittances, such as iron, hemp, flax, etc. From these 
principles it will appear, that even money itself will not 
make a people rich, because by raising the price of their 
manufactures, it prevents their making any returns for their 
imports but in specie, a source which must, in a little time, 
be exhausted. But if any would see the the mischief of too 
much money in its most extensive view, let them consider it 
as that spring by which the stream of luxury is fed, as the 
source from which the huge waves of extravagance, de- 
bauchery, effeminacy, and vice, are rolled over a deluged 
land, sweeping away in its rapid progress every monument 
of industry, religion and virtue ; but if real money is attended 
with so many disadvantages, how much greater must be the 
mischiefs of our imaginary wealth ? for money itself may be 
considered as a commodity, and may be exported, but has 
paper currency that convenience; does it not produce all the 
bad effects of real wealth? yet is it more than paper abroad ? 
It is called a necessary medium ; but nothing is more ridicu- 
lous ; is it not a drain to that which alone should be the me- 





dium of trade, I mean gold and silver? and does it not, by 
raising the price of labor, prevent our remitting commodities, 
which can alone be advantageous to us, and obliges us to 
make all our returns in specie? It is said to be necessary in 
cases of immergency, rather than burthen the people with 
taxes; but must it not be paid at last? are not the people 
better able to pay it at those times of immergency, which are 
generally during a war, when money most abounds in this 
country, than in times of peace, when by the means of that 
very currency, all our specie is already exported? A.” 

The author’s views of finance explaining the basis upon 
which financial prosperity depends are logical in argument, 
forcibly expressed, and in every way applicable to-day as 
showing how the universal financial distress now existing 
throughout our country originated, and the means by which 
it can be overcome. SEGO. 


Washington and the Alexandria Masonic Lodge.— 
In NOTES AND QUERIES in the June MONTHLY “ C,” asks 
for dates as to when Washington was Worshipful Master of 
the Masonic Lodge at Alexandria, Virginia. The following 
extract from a letter written by the venerable Dr. John Dove, 
Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge of Virginia, to Edward 
V. Valentine, Sculptor, concerning a plaster copy of Wash- 
ington’s statue by Houdon, may give him some light on the 
subject: ‘ History, tradition, and the records of the Grand 
Lodge of Ancient York Masons, of Virginia, establish the 
fact that the man who was to become‘ First in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen’ was an 
active Master Mason; that he cherished and cultivated the 
principles and objects of Free and Accepted Masonry, and 
gave to the diffusion of them the sanction of his great name. 
He presided in Alexandria Washington Lodge, No, 22, of 
which he was the founder in 1788, and as a member partici- 
pated in laying the corner-stone of the United States Capitol 
building at Washington, in 1793, where the seat of govern- 
ment was then established. 

In this venerable Lodge now hangs the only portrait of him 
in the full costume of Worshipful Master ever painted, and it 
was executed by Williams, pursuant to the order of the 
Lodge, in 1794.” 

On the completion of the Masonic bust, Grand Secretary 
Dove writes : 

““ The Masonic character given to it, at my suggestion, by 
the costume of Alexandria Washington Lodge, No. 22, of 
which he was clothed when assisting in laying the corner- 
stone of the Capitol at Washington in 1793, gives to it a 
priceless value as an enduring monument of that peerless 
man and exemplary Mason, who showed his high apprecia- 
tion of our time-honored institution when he said, and 
affixed his name to the words, “ Whose liberal principles are 
founded in the immutable laws of truth and justice,” in 
reply to the committee of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, 
in their dedication of their Constitution to him in 1798. 

If “C.” is desirous of obtaining “ more light’? upon this 
matter, he can obtain the records and dates of the Grand 
Secretary of the Grand Lodge of Virginia. 

O. B. CorsetT. 
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July, the Memorable Month of the Memorable Year. 
—Our present number is appropriately devoted largely to 
history and biography of the events and men most intimately 
connected with our Nation’s Birth, and we feel a pleasing 
assurance that each paper will be read with special interest 
during the Centennial Month. We have a large number of 
exceedingly valuable papers awaiting space, among them 
some from our well-known and prized contributors, Isaac 
Smucker, W. T. R. Saffell, Charles A. Campbell, William 
Wirt Henry, H. K. W. Wilcox, and others equally esteemed, 
and some from new contributors. We have been much 
gratified to hear during the past month from our friend, E. 
H. Goss, whose admirable pen has been missed for some 
months from our pages. We doubt if any Editor in the land 
has more cause than we to be grateful for a goodly array of 
writers of marked ability and “ masterly pens.” We assure 
each and all of them that their contributions are highly 
prized by us as well as by our readers, and beg them to lose 
no good opportunity to increase our obligations. 


Crime in Official Circles.—One of the most distressing 
consequences of the cccasional discovery of wrong-doing 
among government officials is the suspicion which imme- 
diately arises of the integrity of even the most discreet and 
upright «fficers. This suspicion is not slow to assail men 
who have preserved pure, spotless records during long terms 
of public service. For instance, no sooner was the crime 
of Secretary Belknap discovered than Secretary Robeson, 
Attorney-General Pierrepont, and others of their associate 
officials were assailed by entirely baseless suspicion, and 
their political foes forthwith set on foot, to run with lightning 
speed o’er land and sea, all sorts of mean, infamous rumors 
against them. It matters not to slander-mongers how pure 
and unimpeachable the public life of a man, or how unselfish 
and disinterested his attention to the public welfare—to come 
within range of their despicable missiles, he needs but be 
an office-holder of opposite party affiliations, and if he but 
adds to this an ambition for other and higher office he must 
indeed possess a brave and heroic soul to let that ambition 
be known to or suspected by the scandel-mongers of the 
opposite party. Thus we have recently seen every aspirant 
to the Presidency made the victim of the grossest slanders, 
until the public confidence is well-nigh unable to centre 
upon any man of more than insignificant ability. _The worst 
consequence of this wicked slander-breeding, is that many 
worthy men who would be valuable and highly useful in 
public stations are deterred from permitting themselves to 
become candidates, and thus, too often, inferior men alone 
can be found to place in positions wherein superior men are 
needed, 

There is a remedy, and only one, for this slander-breeding 
nuisance, and the people alone can apply it: it is to make 
infamous every man, whoever or whatever he be, who 
originates or circulates a charge of crime or wrong-doing 





against any person without being able fully to establish it— 
and apply the same severe remedy to every slander-producing 
or slander-circulating newspaper. Let no man or paper 
guilty of originating or circulating an unsubstantiated accusa- 
tion against either an official or a candidate be received or 
supported or favored among honorable and upright peo; le— 
let all such be spurned by truly worthy people, and their 
devilish work will stop, for slander-breeders and mongers 
are the meanest and most despicable of cowards, and may 
most readily be silenced in their shameless and infamous 
practices. 

Once close the floodgates of malicious slander, and we may 
hope to secure in all grades of public stations men fit and 
worthy to fill them. The people of our land are responsible, 
as they alone can stop this worst of evils, and open the way 
to the securing of capable and honest officials, It is time 
that this terrible mania for slander were stopped when it 
actually calls into being and sustains newspapers expressly 
devoted to this crime of crimes— newspapers with no prin- 
ciples and no vocation except to defame office-holders and 
candidates, We need not name any of this class of inde- 
fendent papers, as they are well known, and those who do 
not know them cannot fail to discover the cloven foot or the 
adder-sting, if they but look closely into their columns, That 
we are not wrong in charging the people with the responsi- 
bility for the prevalence of the slander pestilence, we can 
show by simply noting the fact that some of these independ- 
ent papers boast lirger circulations than their respectable 
neighbors. 

But, in this series of articles, we have undertaken to show 
how we, the people, are directly responsible for the wrong- 
coings among our town, city, county, state and national 
officials; and we have adduced two specifications: first, 
the permission or encouragement of too rigid an appli- 
cation of the party test in the selection of officials, and, 
secondly, the permission or encouragement of slander 
against officials and candidates. There is, however, another 
and more widespread evil, fostered among the people,which 
we believe has more agency in inducing criminality in official 
circles than any other one cause. It is the almost universal 
extravagance which has grown terribly of late years and 
involves all classes of the community—the lower and middle 
no less, if not actually more, than the upper classes. We see 
this and we criticise it, and too often we go and do likewise, 
emulating the very fault we condemn. 

Go into our streets, and behold the wives and daughters 
of clerks and journeyman mechanics arrayed to vie with 
those of their employers, and the wives and daughters of the 
employers to vie with those of the merchant princes and 
retired business men. Go into our markets, and behold the 
purchasers of a pound of beef ora quarter-peck of potatoes, 
arrayed in alpaca or other costly fabrics instead of the calico 
or cheap delaine which sufficed their mothers. Go even into 
our churches, and behold the “ beauties” of bonnets and 
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dresses which are indispensable to the worship of the God 
who in Paul’s time delighted in the “adornment of a meek 
and quiet spirit” as distinguished from the showy or self- 
exalting spirit that seeks “ fine feathers” in the desire to be 
“fine birds.” Goto our homes, and behold the style of 
house that is now required for comfort—the man with an 
income of $1000, or $1200, must have-a house in a street and 
of asize and sort better suited to an income of $2500 or 
$3000; and then step inside and see the luxurious furniture 
that is demanded to meet his and his family’s views. It 
matters not what disparity there may be in their respective 
means, Mr. and Mrs, A. must have house and furniture and 
live in a style equal to Mr. and Mrs. Z. 

And so it goes on in all quarters: nine out of ten of the 
people are living beyond their legitimate means ; if dishonest 
they must make up the deficiency at others’ cost; if honest, 
the debts incurred, or the struggles to avoid debt, harass the 
man, and possibly his wife, and shorten their days it may be. 
Still, they “must live, you know,” and it “won't do, you 
know,” to appear mean or to de thought not so well off as 
their neighbors and friends. a 

Now, the immediate effect of all this is to establish a false 
and base standard of respectability and social rank. Do our 
readers require that we point out how all this bears upon 
criminality in official circles? Take an illustration from the 
painful case of the late fall in our National Capital: a 
gentleman of limited means receives an appointment to a 
position of great honor and distinction; he and his must 
accommodate their style of living to the popular notion of 
what is required of them, rather than be guided and con- 





trolled by the amount of money they can honestly command | and indeed of all whose means are limited. 





to meet their expenditures; the salary is ample for all proper 
expenses, but entirely inadequate to satisfy the demands of 
society—thus, the legitimate income being insufficient, the 
deficiency must be made up by illegal and criminal practices. 
Now, note: the officials could not establish the false standard 
of respectability and create the demands of society—the 
people must do this. Hence, the people are responsible for 
the existence of this false standard and the influence of these 
extravagant demands of society, and thus in a degree for their 
evil results. 

Let us, as a Nation of reasoning men and women, frown 
down every attempt to live extravagantly, and treat with 
scorn every man and woman who dares to live beyond his or 
her properly, honestly acquired means; but first, let us 
ordain as the standard of respectability, true, stern integrity 
and the moral courage that dares circumscribe expenditures . 
by the honest limit of ability to pay, and let us shape the 
laws and the demands of society on the immutable principle 
of truth and justice. We shall, each and all, be the happier 
and we shall strip from our public servants the last pretext 
for dishonesty or wrong-doing. 

Possibly, we have not written as clearly as we could wish, 
and what we seek to enforce may not be as clear-to our 
reader’s as toourown mind. But, to state our position in a 
word, and in conclusion of this part of our subject: 

If we, as a people, are uniformly economical and hunest, 
and judge all our neighbors by the standard of true worth 
instead of by the standard of display and pretence, we shall 
insure greater happiness for ourselves and our kindred and 
friends and lessen the temptations in the way of our officials 





New Jersey Historical Society.—We are indebted to 
Mr. William A. Whitehead, Corresponding Secretary, for a 
report of the last regular meeting of the Society, held in 
Newark, on the 18th of May, which we condense as follows: 

The meeting, notwithstanding a heavy rain, was numer- 
ously attended by gentlemen from various parts of the State. 
Rev. Samuel M. Hamill, D.D., the President, and Mr. 
Peter S. Duryee, one of the Vice-Presidents, presided. After 
the reading of the minutes of the last meeting, the Corres- 
ponding Secretary made his report on the correspondence 
since January, and submitted a large number of letters 
received referring to the operations of the Society and 
evincing the interest taken in them, by kindred associations 
and gentlemen engaged in historical researches. Colonel 
Swords, the Treasurer, reported that the legacy of the late 
Thomas C. Barron of $5,000 had been received and tem- 
porarily invested, and that the balance of cash in the treasury 
was $1,392.80. 

The Committee on the Library reported considerable 
accessions of books, pamphlets, manuscripts, and especially 
a bequest of the late Mrs. Matthias W. Day, of a valuable 
marble mantel clock, cdeval with the French Revolution 
and bearing devices incidental to that period, which adds 
not a little to the completeness of the library, and an oil- 
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painting on panel, four feet by three, representing an entire 
family of husband, wife, mother, and seven children—five 
sons and two daughters—in the costume of the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. This painting was considered by 
the late Mr. Day, who purchased it nearly half a century 
ago in New York, as representing Hendrick Hudson and 
his family, but the committet regretted that they had not 
been able to confirm this traditionary belief. The picture is 
evidently of Dutch origin, the ages of the different person- 
ages represented being given in this language; but there is 
nothing whereby the name of the artist or the age of the 
picture can he ascertained. 

The Committee on Publications reported the issue of 
another of the Society’s “ Proceedings,” bringing down the 
printed record of its operations to the present time. 

Rev. Marshall B. Smith, with some remarks verifying its 
identity, presented a fragment of the keel of the notable 
frigate “ Royal George,” of 100 guns, which was sunk off 
Spithead, in August, 1782, through mismanagement, with 
eight hundred souls on‘ board, and raised in 1839. Mr. 
Ernest E. Coe presented an original copy of the Boston 
Gazette of March 12, 1770, containing an account of the 
funeral services of those who fell in the affray with the 
English soldiers on the 5th of March, 1770. Rev. Dr. Abeel 
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presented an autograph letter from Charles Pettit to Colonel 
James Abeel, Deputy Quartermaster-General, at Morristown, 
dated Philadelphia, January 6, 1779, and a large Atlas, of 
great interest, printed during the last century. President 
Hamill read an interesting sketch of Lawrenceville, Mercer 
County. 

A number of old and interesting documents, referring to 
business transactions in Essex county in the early part of the 
last century were received from Mr. William John Potts, of 
Camden, and Mr. Henry Congor presented a large collection 
of deeds and surveys and other papers relating to early 
transfers of property in this part of the State. 

The Society adjourned to meet at Trenton on the third 
Thursday of January, 1877. 


Georgia Historical Society.— Mr. William Harden, 
Librarian, writes us: “I take pleasure in sending you the 





following short record of the proceedings of our Society at 
the last meeting : ; 

The regular meeting for April was held on the 3d, at 
8 o’clock in the evening, Dr. Arnold, a curator, in the chair. 
Four new members were elected, and a number of books 
recommended by the Library Committee were ordered to be 
purchased. A motion to change the hours for keeping the 
Library open was referred to the Board of Managers. Some 
resolutions in regard to delinquent members were also re- 
ferred to the Board. The President announced the following 
Standing Committees: On the Library: Dr. R. D. Arnold, 
W. S. Bogart, R. Falligant, W.G. Mann, J. S. F. Lancaster. 
On Finance: Gen. A. R. Lawton, Hon. T. M. Norwood, 
Dr. R. D. Arnold, Dr. W. M. Charters, Col. C. H. Olmstead. 
On Printing and Publishing: Dr. W. M. Charters, Gen. 
Lawton, W. D. Harden, Dr. J. Harris, Dr. E. Yonge, W. 
S. Bogart. The Society then adjourned. . 
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A Century After: Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania, including Fairmount, the Wissahickon, 
and other Romantic Localities, with the Cities and Land- 
scapes of the State: A Pictorial Representation of Scenery, 
Architecture, Life, Manners and Character. Edited by 
EDWARD STRANAN. J/lustrated with Engravings by 
Lauderbach, from Designs by Thomas Moran, F. O. C. 
Darley, $. D.Woodward, Fames Hamilton, F. B. Schell, 
E. B. Bensell, W. L. Sheppard, and other eminent artists. 
Philadelphia; Allen, Lane & Scott, and F W. Lau- 
derbach, 233 South Fifth Street. 


“ Part Fifteen” is devoted to the great Centennial Exposi- | 


tion; the illustrations comprise, “The Main Exhibition 


Building,’ “ Machinery Hall,” “ Memorial Hall, or the Art 


Gallery,” “ Horticultural Hall” (the exterior), ‘“‘ The Inte- 
rior of Horticultural Hall,” “ Agricultural Hall,’ “The 
United States Building,’ ‘The British and New York 
Buildings,’ “The Swedish Schoolhouse,” ‘The Japanese 
Dwelling,” “ The New Jersey Building and Women’s Pa- 
vilion,”’ “‘ The Connecticut, New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts Buildings,” “The Ohio, Indiana and Illinois Build- 
ings,’ and “The Pennsylvania Building;” and besides 
these, a grand “ View from Belmont.” After all we have 
said of former numbers, we need scarcely say more of this 
than that it is equal in every respect to the fourteen that 
came before. Among the many and different engravings of 
the Centennial Buildings, the greater and the lesser, that 
have been published, none that we have seen compare with 
these in “ A Century After” for picturesque effect, while 
none excel them in accuracy or workmanship. 


John E. Potter & Co., have in press, and will shortly 
issue, The Father’s Story of Charley Ross, the Kidnapped 
Child, containing a full and complete account of the ab- 
duction of Charles Brewster Ross from the home of his 
parents in Germantown, with the pursuit of the abductors 
and their tragic death; the various incidents connected with 








the search for the lost boy, the discovery of other lost 
children etc., with fac-similes of letters from the abductors. 
The whole carefully prepared from his own notes and 
memoranda, and from information obtained from the detec- 
tive police and others engaged in the search, by Christian K. 
Ross, of Germantown (Philadelphia). With portraits of 
Charley and his brother Walter, and of other boys mistaken 
for Charley ; views of his parents’ home, etc. 


Magee’s Illustrated Guide to Philadelphia and the 
Centennial Exhibition ; @ Guide and Description to all 
Places of Interest in or about Philadelphia, to the Centen- 
nial Grounds and Buildings and to Fairmount Park. 
Philadelphia: Richard Magee & Son. 

This is a work of real value, evidently compiled, as it is 
published, with exceptional care. The illustrations, an im- 
portant feature uf such books, are far above the average and 
better throughout than those in any Guide-Book we have 
seen, while the descriptions of buildings and localities are 
accurate and complete, though properly condensed. The 
quality of the engravings may be seen by turning to pages 3; 
8, 67 and 72 of this number of the MONTHLY, the Messrs. 
Magee having kindly supplied us electrotype duplicates from 
four of their engravings. We cordially commend this hand- 
some volume to citizens of, and strangers visiting, Philadel- 
phia, desiring a neat, compact and accurate Guide-Book to 
our city and to the Exhibition. 


An autograph letter of Charles Dickens, written in reply 
to a request that he would offer himself as a candidate 
for Parliament, was recently shown at an art exhibition in 
England. It is as follows: “I beg to assure you that I 
satisfied myself long ago that I am much better and much 
more usefully employed in my own calling than I could hope 
to be in the House of Commons, I believe no consideration 
on earth would induce me to become a member of that 
incoherent assembly.” 
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The pressure of “ Inde- 
pendence” matter specially 
appropriate for the July 
MONTHLY so circumscribes 
the space we can devote to 
this department, that we are 
compelled to confine our 
Centennial City and Exhi- 
bition to fourteen pages this 
month, and hence must 
defer a number of hand- 
some engravings and much 
interesting letter-press. 


The Centennial City.— 
Dr. Lossing, at the com- 
mencement of this number, 
relates briefly the history of 
the “Historic Building of 
America,’ and we have 
given therewith some capital 
illustrations ; but the Doctor 
does not tell of the wonder- ies +E 
ful transformation which has 1 ) 


been effected in old Inde- 5 


‘ 
\ 
Ns) 


es 


on 
: Ue GA 
pendence Square—how it AA) 


has been made beautiful 

with broad, well-made = 

walks, intersecting a gor- 

geous carpet of green richly 

ornamented with numerous 

superb beds of flowers; but 

a few months ago it was a 

desert and now it is a bloom- 

ing garden. We give here 

a fine engraving! of a grand 

collossal monument to Li- 

berty which will ere long 

appropriately embellish this 

historic “ Square.’’ The de- 

sign is by William W. Story, 

our famous Yankee sculptor, 

and it will be a noble, ma- 

jestic work of Art, worthy 23 

to stand in the hallowed 2 

“State-House Garden.” 

The height is sixty feet, 

width twenty feet; the figure 

of “ Liberty” is beautifully 

and fittingly draped and sueedie: emutene 

equipped, and the procession 7 * 

of States and Territories upon the upper pedestal is a happy | conception well carried out; beneath this, upon the front is 

the emblematic eagle and the thirteen stars, and upon the 

? We are under obligations to Richard Magee & Son for | other three sides are the symbols of Agriculture, Commerce, 

permitting us to copy this from their new “Illustrated | and Art. It is to be regretted that this magnificent work of 

Guide,” noticed on page 66. Art is not already in position. 
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MARKET AND SIXTH STREETS, WITHIN A IIUNDRED YEARS. 


Before passing to a notice of some of the important edi- 
fices of interest still standing in Philadelphia, it may not be 


amiss, by way of reply to a correspondent, to remark that the | 


“house occupied by Washington on High street” was on 
Market (then High) street, east of Sixth street, as shown in 


our engraving, the corner house being the city mansion of | 


Robert Morris, and that on the left once the property of 
Richard Penn, later occupied by Howe during the stay of 
of the British army in this city, and still later hallowed in 
American eyes by the great Washington’s making his home 
therein. 


pendent of its historic associations, as upon it stands a vast 
bazaar illustrating the marvelous changes of a century—at 
the same time, the proportions of the establishment and its 
immense business afford a notable illustration not only of the 
success which attends enterprise controlled by judgment and 
integrity, but as well of the value of well-considered adver- 
Contrary to our usual prac- 


tising on a most extended scale. 
tice, and notwithstand- 
ing we have no thought 
of attempting to picture 
or notice business 
houses, we insert here- 
with engravings of two | 
of Mr. Wanamaker’s | 
three immense estab- 
lishments, because one 
is that noticed above, 
and the other is so 
novel and different 
from all other edifices | 
devoted to business 
that it merits mention 
and a visit as one of 
Philadelphia’s places 
of interest. 

In our June issue we 
gave an illustrated no- 
tice of the Pennsyl- 


The property is now a place of interest, inde- | 





vania Hospital, and expected in this to give like notices of 
some of the other noble charities of this class in and around 
Philadelphia, but our engravings of these are rather larger 
than we can afford space to in this number; hence we shall 
| notice but one, the oldest hospital in America, the Philadel- 
phia Hospital, an outgrowth of the Almshouse and forming 
| a part of it. In 1731 the first almshouse was erected upon 
| the square bounded by Pine, Fourth, Spruce, and Third 
| streets; and, as many of the poor inmates were sick, maimed 
| or otherwise required the attention of physicians, a hospital 
was organized during 1732. In 1776, the number of inmates 

| having increased beyond the capacity of the buildings, and 
the corporation of the city being unable or unwilling to 
| erect larger and more suitable buildings, a voluntary associa- 
tion was organized under the name of “ The Contributors to 
the Relief and Employment of the Poor in the City of Phila- 
delphia, ”” to codperate with the city managers; the two work- 
ing in oe er the square from Pine to Spruce 
zs and Tenth to Eleventh 
streets, upon which 
they erected two large 
edifices, well adapted 
to the purposes of em- 
ploying those able to 
=| work and caring kindly 
for the sick and infirm. 
Until after the Revolu- 
tionary War, the Alms- 
i house, or “ Bettering 
| House,” was managed 
by a corporation cre- 
ated by the City, but 
this was dissolved 
about 1785 or 1786, 
and the Board of Guar- 
dians of the Poor suc- 
ceeded it in the control 
—* | ae Be: | of the almshouse and 
hospital, besides hav- 
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ing the general care of the poor of the city. In 1829, the 
city having grown westward and southward, it was decided 
to remove the Philadelphia Almshouse and Hospital farther 


westward, and a considerable farm in the township of Block- | 


ley was purchased. The buildings, still standing and occu- 
pied, were completed in 1835, and since then numerous 
additional structures have been 
from time to time built. The 
Almshouse and Hospital build- 
ings are commodious, and per- 
fectly appointed for their im- 
portant work, and the grounds, 
occupying one hundred and 
thirty acres, are admirably laid = 
out, a portion being carefully 3 Pest 
cultivated and devoted to the = ; 
raising of vegetables, etc., while 
a less though considerable por- 
tion is beautified with ornamen- 
tal plants and flowers. 

While upon the western bank 
of the lower Schuylkill we 
must not fail to visit two quaint, 


= 






interesting old structures, whose PHILADELPHIA ALMSHOUSE AND HospIrTAL. 


occupants in the days gone by 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ASYLUM. 


THIRTEENTH AND MARKET STREETS. 
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were famous naturalists, and each 
in his day and way contributed to 
the history of our good old city. 
Alexander Wilson, the Ornitholo- 
gist, has a world-wide renown, and 
we need not repeat the story of his 
life here; those desiring tu peruse 
it in condensed but most interesting 
form will find a capital paper in 
POTTER’S AMERICAN MONTHLY for 
April, 1875. A native of Paisley, 
Scotland, a poor man, a weaver by 
occupation, he had come to this 
country in 1794. After working for 
- atime at his trade, he was induced 
= to undertake the Union School, 
= Kingsessing, and the old school- 
house still stands, now occupied as 
a blacksmith’s shop; it is on the 
southwest side of the Darby Road, 
west of and near the depot of the 
| Darby Railroad. Then not far away is a curious old‘house, 
| built of hewn stone, almost concealed in vines, and charm- 
| ing in its quaint beauty as in its history. A stone set in the 

wall, inscribed “ JoHN AND ANN BARTRAM, 1731,” enables 

us to identify the old house as the old-time home of John 
| Bartram, the renowned botanist, and the home of his sons 
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and descendants for a hundred years. The pious old natu- 
ralist engraved on a stone— 
“Tis God alone,, Almighty Lord, 
The Holy One, by me adored, 
JouN BarTRAM, 1770,” 

and this he built in the wall over the front window of his 
study, where it remains to testify of his faith, The old 
house belongs now to Andrew M. Eastwick, Esq., and is 
well worthy of a visit as the site of the first botanical garden 
in this vicinity. 

We have already spoken of the United States Custom- 
House and the Post-Office on the adjoining ground, and it is 
not needful that we say a word to accompany the engraving 
| of the same. We have likewise stated that the site of the 
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late buildings of the Pennsylvania University and contiguous | 


properties on Chestnut and Market streets had been pur- 
chased by the United States, and that a vast edifice is in 
course of erection for the purposes of a Post-Office and to 


accommodate the United States Courts. We give, page 73, 
a superior engraving made from drafts and plans in posses- 
sion of Postmaster George W. Fairman. The engraving 
tells plainly enough that the building will be an ornament 
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as well as a business blessing to 
our city. 

We give also in this number 
a small engraving of the United 
States Naval Asylum. The 
grounds cover an area of 
twenty-five acres, and were 
bought by the Government in 
1826, with a view to the erec- 
tion of the Naval Asylum, 
which still remains and flou- 
rishes there, and a Naval @ 

School which was discontinued 

in 1845, or, rather, removed to 

Annapolis, The grounds are 

handsomely and usefully laid 

out, and appropriated partly to 

vegetables and a moderate por- 

tion to flowers and ornamental 

trees and plants. The build- 

ings, completed and occupied in 1831, are admirably planned 
for their noble purpose, the care of old sailors; each inmate 
has a comfortable apartment for his separate use, is supplied 
bountifully with good food, and has besides a liberal annual 
allowance of money for clothing, a small monthly allowance 
for pocket-money, and a moderate supply of tobacco. There 
are suitable houses for the governor and chief resident sur- 
geon. The Naval Hospital is upon the Asylum grounds, and 
in a sense it may be considered an adjunct of the Asylum, 
yet it is under separate control. The Gray’s Ferry Branch 
of the Spruce and Pine Streets Railway passes the Asylum. 
The United States Arsenal will be noticed hereafter, as other 
subjects demand our present attention. 

In every community, and that of the Quaker City is ro 
exception, there is a more or less numerous criminal class of 
permanent and floating population, and we have commodious 
public houses for the special accommodation of all indi- 
viduals of this class who are caught and convicted. 

In 1683 the only “prison” in Philadelphia was a cage 
seven feet high, seven long, and five broad. Shortly after- 
wards two houses were rented, 
one adjoining Christ Church cn 
the north, and the other also on 
Second street, but the site is 
not known. Then, in 1702, or 
earlier, the first prison built by 
the county of Philadelphia was 
erected in the centre of High 
street east of Second street, and 
it was of the diminutive size of 
twenty-four by eighteen feet. 

Then a considerably larger edi- 
fice was built on the southwest 
corner of Market and Third 
streets; this was completed in 
1723, and was used as a prison * 
until after the Revolution 
Some time before the war, the 
large building shown on page 
70 was projected, and it was 








EASTERN PENITENTIARY. 


actually finished at about the commencement of the war, but 
was not used by the county for some time afterwards. Dur- 
ing the war the “ Walnut Street Jail” was used by the 
patriot authorities for the incarceration of prisoners of war ; 
while the British held the city, such unfortunate patriots as 
fell into their hands were confined here, under the warden- 
ship of John Cunningham, who is said to have exercised his 
brutal instincts in abuse and ill treatment of the Americans 
thus placed in his power. The county subsequently took 
possession of it, and it was the regular County Prison for 
some years. The Prison fronted on Walnut street, facing 
Independence Square, and the enclosing wall took in the 
half block from Walnut to Prune and Fifth to Sixth street; 
on the corner of Sixth and Prune (now Locusts) streets was the 
famous “ Debtors’ Prison,’’ in which the patriot Financier of 
the Revolution, Robert Morris, spent four miserable years of 
his old age [see POTTER’s AMERICAN MONTHLY, February, 
1876]. In 1807 a large prison was erected upon the south 
side of Mulberry (now Arch) street between Broad and 
Schuylkill Eighth (now Fifteenth) streets; it was intended 


CounTYy PRISON. 
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for State prisoners, but, a 
dispute having arisen as to 
its control, it was appro 
priated to debtors and per 
sons accused of crim 
awaiting trial. 

‘rhe erection of “ Moy- 
amensing Prison,” now the 
regular County Prison, was 
commenced in 1832, and 
it was finished in 1835. 
In 1836-37 the Walnut 
and Arch street buildings 
were torn down.  Vis- 
itors can reach the Prison 
by the Tenth street cars or 
those of the Passyunk 
Avenue Branch of the 
Lombard and South streets 
Railway, and will find ad- 
joining the building on 
the northeast an Egyptian 
style of structure not shown 
in our engraving—this was the ‘“ Debtors’ Apartment,” 
under the old laws. 

The “Eastern Penitentiary,” on the line of the Green 
Street and Fairmount Avenue Railway (the cars of which 
also run down Fourth and up Eighth street), is the “ State- 
Prison” for the eastern portion of the State, and is controlled 
by Inspectors appointed by the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania. The famous * Pennsylvania plan’ of solitary con- 
finement prevails here, though materially modified—indeed, 
though the solitary plan was perfect in theory, experience 
soon demonstrated the impracticability of a rigid adherence 
to it; absolute seclusion for a protracted term produced in- 
sanity in some instances and imbecility in others; all the 
benefits of the solitary plan are now insured without the 
evils, by relaxing, according to circumstances, in its enforce- 
ment. 

The House of Refuge for juvenile culprits and House of 
Correction for those requiring correction without the harsher 
rules of a regular prison, and for 
those whose chief crime is corsti- [= 
tutional repugnance to work, will | 
receive notice in due time. We j 
must now ask our reader once 
more out to the grand Park, of 
which we give herewith a capital 
map, the best on a small scale we 
have yet seen, which will facili- 
tate the finding of the many points 
of interest in that beautiful resort. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
Exhibition Grounds extend all | 
the way to George’s Hill, and [i 
well up northward. 

We have in former trips taken 
the City Passenger Railways out 
to the Grounds; this time, start- 
ing a little earlier, let us take a 
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car, on Arch street, of the 
Ridge “Avenue Railway, 
and ride out to the Laurel 
Hill Cemetery, not now to 
view the beautiful City of 
_ the Silent—that we defer 
= toa more convenient sea- 
) son; our present purpose 
is simply to look out from 
among the tombs upon and 
across the Schuylkill. The 
beauty and _ picturesque 
grandeur of the view will 
well repay the short jour- 
ney out of our way to the 
Centennial. Stepping 
down to the river bank, 
we find a landing at which 
a trim little steamer awaits 
us; we step aboard, and 
are borne to the Lans- 
downe Ravine, or the Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Entrance 
tothe Grounds, By-the-way, it may not be amiss to remark 
that among the many means of transit to the Exhibition, 
the Fairmount steamers form doubtless the most agreeable, 
even delightful. If we do not go first to the Cemetery, we 
may take the steamer route by going out to the Park in a car 
of the Spruce and Pine Streets, the Green Street and Fair- 
mount Avenue, or the Union Railway. We must not omit, 
while upon this “ transition” theme, to mention the enterprise 
of the Philadelphia and Reading and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Companies; the former runs trains every fifteen minutes 
from Broad and Callowhill streets, every fifteen minutes from 
Ninth and Green streets, and every thirty minutes from Port 
Richmond, and charges but ten cents for a single passage, or 
six tickets for half a dollar; exchange tickets are sold on the 
Street Railways, including the ride to the depot and thence 
to the Grounds, for fifteen cents. The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany also runs Centennial trains at short intervals, connecting, 
at the intersections on Washington avenue, with the horse- 
cars running north and south, and 
} with the Ridge Avenue Line. 
These steam-roads offer the ad- 
w| vantage of speed and the equally 
desirable inducement that passen- 
} gers are not subjected to the dis- 

} comfort of being crowded. 
We had arrived at the Lans- 
downe Ravine, or the Horticul- 
} tural Hall, Entrance to the Cen- 
™ tennial Grounds, when we paused 
H| to speak of the steamboats and 
steam-railroads. We pass through 
i the stile, and are once more 

within the 
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Centennial Grounds.— While 
— in the immediate vicinity, we must 
visit Horticultural Hall, which, 
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beautiful externally, is perfectly gorgeous within ; 


and worth careful 
inspection. Then if 
we enter the annex 
on the north we 
shall be charmed 
with the superb dis- 
play of Rhododen- 
drons, one of the 
most elegant exhi- 
bits in the Interna- 
tional Regions. 

The grounds con- 
nected with the Cen- 
tennial Conservatory 
are themselves a 
study; some of the 
most eminent flori- 
culturists of the 
world have done 
their best in the 
beautifying of this, 
their section of the 


Exposition Grounds, } 
and the result is a | 


vast garden, of pa- 
latial extent and 


Style. 
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the plants We propose to commence in the August MONTHLY a series 
are chiefly tropical, but they are in a fine condition, and | of reviews of the more important exhibits in all parts of the 


BARTRAM’S HOUSE, 


great Exposition; 
this series will be 
illustrated so far as 
is practicable. We 
also hope to offer 
views of some of 
the State and other 
Buildings not yet 
givenin the MONTH- 
Ly. We present but 
one illustration this 
month, and that of 
one of the edifices 
built by private en- 
terprise. Upon a 
well-chosen site, 
close by the grand 
Memorial Hall, is a 
neat but showy 
building, attractive 
upon the outside 


/ and more upon the 


inside; it is the 
building of the 
Singer Manufactur- 
ing Company, and 
within are some of 
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E-—Spring Garden Water-Works, 
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I—Schuylkill Falls Bridge. 
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L—Zoological Garden. 
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4 carry him all around and through 
the City of Nations within a half- 
hour; he will thus be enabled to 
judge better the great extent of 
the great Show. 

Then, having selected the build- 
ing he proposes first to traverse, 
he will possibly find the “ Official 
Catalogue,” poor and unsatisfac- 
tory as it undoubtedly is, of 
twenty-five cents’ worth of use to 
him in his inspection; it must 
answer in the absence of a better. 

No lady visiting the Centennial 
Exhibition should fail to inspect 
the operations at the Vienna 
Bakery, where the business of 
bread-making and -baking is car- 
ried on to a very large extent. 
The building was erected and is 
conducted mainly to show the un- 
rivaled excellence of the “ Com- 
pressed Yeast” manufactured by 
Messrs. Gaff, Fleischmann & Co., 
and we can certify that we have 
never eaten bread equal to that 
made here with this yeast. La- 
dies, and gentlemen too, are 
made cordially welcome to view 
the whole modus operandi, aud 
may taste and judge of the bread. 

By six o’clock the exhibits are 
covered from view, and soon we 
pass out of the Grounds through 
one of the exit-stiles. Having 
supped, we feel just in the humor 
for an evening’s rational enter- 
tainment, and a glance at the 
* Amusements” column of one 
of our daily newspapers shows us 
the special attractions at each of 
the numerous places of amuse- 
ment in our great city. We find 
therein the regular Chestnut 
Street, Walnut Street, and Arch 
Street Theatres, and other es- 
tablishments, regular and irregu- 





the finest and best styles of their truly excellent “ Women’s 
Friends.” The other leading American and some foreign 
Sewing Machine Companies have admirable displays in Ma- 
chinery Hall, the Singer alone having a separate edifice of 
their own. The building is really an ornament to the 
Grounds, and worthy of the great Company, and is carpeted 
and fitted up sumptuously. 

We shall not just now attempt to guide or direct our reader 
within the Grounds, but leave him to select his own course 
this time. We would advise him, however, to take a trip 
on the Narrow-Gauge Railway, which for five cents will 








lar; one of the best of our stan- 
dard institutions, Colonel Wood’s 
Museum, has lately passed under a cloud, and the good 
“ Colonel” has gone to his New England home, perhaps to 
stay, though we hope not; but whether he returns or not, 
the establishment will doubtless reépen ere long. Besides 
the permanent Theatres, etc., we have now in Philadelphia 
several reputable establishments planned, constructed and 
conducted specially for the Centennial Season, and of these 
three are sufficiently peculiar and excellent to justify our 
giving engravings and notices of them in our staid 
MONTHLY. 

The late home of the eminent and universally lamented 
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ENTRANCE TO LAUREL HILL CEMETERY. 


Edwin Forrest, at the corner of Broad and Master streets, 


imposing private mansion, it has been converted into a com- 
bination of garden, concert hall, and homelike hotel. 
picture-gallery is turned into a dining-room, looking out upon 

a lovely natural conservatory, the fine old trees under which 

the tragedian loved to wander in his quiet summer studies 

standing in all their luxuriant majesty. It was in this noble | 
Hall that Forrest collected his art treasures. Here stood | 
Ball’s magnificent statue of Coriolanus, cut in the figure of 

the great actor (now placed in the Actors’ Home at Spring | 
Brook, near Frankford). Here also were choice gems in | 
oil and in paint. 

The next room, | 

where he had 

collected his | 

countless assort- j 

ment of photo- 

graphs of him- 

self in all his 

characters, is 

converted into a 

neat and quiet 

place for con- 

versation. The 

library up stairs 

is one large bed- 

rom. Here 

Mr. Forrest pre- 

pared himself | 

for his work, 

with a fine col- 

lection of books 

and manuscripts 

convenient . to 

his hands. But 

the wonder of 


The | 


concert-hall, the new addition to the hotel, and a 
charming place it is, even without the delights of 
the most delightful music. A light, airy, grace- 
ful structure, with galleries, balconies, recesses, 
and retiring-rooms, a superb stage and orchestra, 
with seats for five thousand persons—an audito- | 
rium adapted also to public meetings, balls, and 
divine service. Here Theodore Thomas wields 
his magic baton. The garden is beautifully laid 
out: the walks of Portland stone, the sward 
green and well divided, and there is a fountain to 

- complete the harmonious spectacle. Apart from 
the memories that cluster around this attractive 

} resort, in themselves enough to interest many of 
Mr. Forrest’s innumerable admirers, the house is 
first-class, and we recommend it to the refined 

- and to all who can appreciate the finest and best 
music amid harmonious surroundings. 

On South Broad street, at the corner of Locust, 
directly opposite the Academy of Music, has been 
put up the grand Colosseum which has already 
achieved fame at Paris and Vienna, and under 


| the able management of T. B. Pugh, Esq., the renowned 
has been subjected to a remarkable transformation; a grand, | 


organizer and director of the exceptionally successful 
‘Star Courses of Lectures,” it will undoubtedly prove one 
of the greatest attractions and most numerously attended 
of all the places of resort in the city., Its chief object 
is to display the gorgeous cycloramic painting of “ Paris 
by Night,’? which is arranged upon the interior wall in 
such a way as that, viewed from the designated spot, 
within the tower, the effect is marvelously real and true to 
life. The building proper is cylindrical, having a diameter 
at the base of 129 feet; the main roof is 77 feet from the 
pavement at the outer edge, while the central tower, 38 feet 





the place is the 
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Prominent among 
these is the fact that 

















the leading ‘papers of 
foreign lands show a 























lively appreciation of 
the extent and value of 








our Centennial Exhibi- 




















BUILDING OF THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


diameter, arises to a total altitude of 166 feet. Upon this 
tower are balconies which afford fine views of the city. 

But one of the wonders of graceful elegance is the oriental 
structure, south of the Colosseum, erected by the Kiralfy 
Brothers and by them appropriately called “ The Alhambra 
Palace ;”’ a veritable Moorish Palace it is, outside and inside. 
Independently of its splendid array of talent and their 
unexcelled rendering of popular dramatic and spectacular 
pieces, the Palace is itself worth a careful inspection. Not 
the least important of the attractions of this place is the 
delightful temperature which prevails within when without 
the temperature is distressingly hot and oppressive; the 
Garden is one of the most superb and luxurious places we 
have ever beheld and entered, with its countless lamps of 
various colors, setting off with rare effect the fountains, 


grottoes, promenades, carving, paintings, sculptures, and 
sweet and beauteous flowers. 


Notes.—We have not attempted to chronicle items of 
news connected with the daily history of the exhibition, be- 
cause they are given in detail in the daily papers of this city 
and to some extent in the leading papers of other cities, and 
in a monthly they become stale before they reach the readers. 
But there are some things that we feel that we must notice 
to insure them more permanent record than newspapers afford, 





tion, not only in words 
but by sending hither 
special correspondents 
to write them details 
of all that they deem 
of intrinsic importance. 
We clip from the Press. 

“ Although the Ame- 
rican Centennial Ex- 
hibition is admitted to 
be unparalleled both in 
the extent and variety 
of the combined dis- 
plays, it could not, even 
if a hundred times lar- 
ger or more interesting, 
attract any considerable 
number of foreign visi- 
tors to our shores with- 
out the assistance of the 
foreign press and the 
codperation of its rep- 
resentatives. No mat- 
ter how grand or how 
magnificent an enter- 
tainment may be, it at- 
tains success only when 
thoroughly advertised, 
and an international exhibition is no exception to this oft- 
tested rule. It is very pleasant to know that, without excep- 
tion, the foreign press has warmly supported and heartily re- 
commended the mighty undertaking, both editorially and in 
the graphic descriptions furnished by their correspondents. 
The foilowing list of representatives of European journals 
in daily attendance at the grounds will show that many tire- 
less and talented pens are already engaged in the work. 
Additions to the list are made from day to day: Dr. L. de 
Abrisqueta, Za Exposicion International, Spain; L. S. 
Wisniowski, Gazeta Polska and Tigoduik [/lustrowany, War- 
saw, Poland; Charles Saffray, M. D., delegate of the Parisian 
press; Henry D’Orval, director of Mewspaper Guide; A. 
Loudres, French division; Dr. Henry Kalussowski, Posen 
Fournal, Germany; M. Berardi, /ndependence Belge ; Louis 
Bloch, L’Evenement, Le Petit Fournal, and Le Fournal 
Ilustre, Paris; Ernst Beckman, Nga Daglyt Allehanda, 
Stockholm, Sweden; Mauritz Rubenson, Gothenburg Com- 
mercial and Shipping Times, Gothenburg, Sweden; Mr. 
David Croal, Haddingtonshire Courier, England; J. E. 
Chesshire, D. D.; Manchester, Examiner England; H. 
Grattan Donnally, Glasgow Mews ; E. H. Edwards, News- 
Letter, Belfast, Ireland; T. B. Whitefoot, Birmingham 
Daily ' Post, England; Ludwig Trieste, Golitzer Anzeiger, 
Germany; Paul Liptay, Hungarian journals. The following 
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are among the London cor- 
respondents: John T. Dex- 
ter, Northern Daily Echo, 
Evening News, Bolton, etc. ; 
Bronson Howard, Pall Mall 
Gazette ; M. Belve, London 
Engineer; Milton Prior, 
Illustrated News ; W. Fra- 
ser Rae, Daily News ; God- 
frey Turner, Daily News ; 
S. N. Townsend, the Zon- 
don Field; James Wood 
Davidson, Standard; A.C. 
A. Perkes, Atheneum ; Joel 
Cook, London Times. The 
stationing here of this 
large corps of correspondents 
will induce very consider- 
able travel from Europe to 
Philadelphia, as the season 
advances, 

But now that our Exhibi- 
tion is attracting such vast 
numbers, not only of Amer- 
icans but also of foreigners, 
it is worthy of comment that 
few exhibitors, compara- 
tively speaking, have them- 
selves appeared upon the 
scene; nay more, many of 
them appear wholly unrep- 
resented, except by their re- 
spective commissioners, It 


‘is almost incredible that 


after having gone to very 
considerable expense in pre- 
paring and sending here a 
display of more or less im- 
portance, exhibitors should 
be content with leaving their 
cases either quite alone, or, 
at best, under the charge of 
some youth or workman. 
Yet such is the case, and 
thousands of visitors, many 
of whom may be intending 
purchases, find that the only 
representative of an import- 
ant exhibit is some irrespon- 
sible person totally inca+ 
pable of answering the in- 
quiries of intelligent observ- 
ers. It is really time that 
this should be remedied, and 
it seems strange that exhi- 
bitors should have to be re- 
minded that no one is likely 
to have their interests at 
heart so much as they them- 
selves, and thet, if unable 
personally to attend, they 
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should at least have themselves represented by men of intel- 
ligence and address. Almost all the visitors to the Exhibition 
come in order to obtain information and acquire knowledge 
by the ear as well as by the eye, and half the benefit to be 
derived from an inspection of the treasures exhibited is lost 
when there are no explanations to be obtained of objects in 
which the beholder has become interested. 

Victor Emanuel, King of Italy, has accepted the tender of 
the honorary presidency of the Christopher Columbus Monu- 
ment Association, and in his letter of acceptance he assures 
that body of his gratification in becoming identified with a 
work of the kind in America. 

Among the facts we delight to notice is the noble stand 
taken by the United States Centennial Commission in up- 
holding the Lord’s Day of our Christian Republic. The 
indecorous efforts made by certain parties to coerce the 
Commission into opening the Exhibition on Sundays we 
trust will fail of their object. It is doubtless true that there 
are many good and estimable individuals who are lending 
their support to the beer vendors and other similarly in- 
terested parties in the crusade against the righteous determina- 
tion of the Commission, but the sort of “ working men” who 
are most active and demonstrative in The matter may be 
inferred from the reports in the dailies of Monday, June 13th, 





of amass meeting held on the preceding Sunday afternoon 
by “the International Workingmen’s Association,” in one 
of the multitude of refreshment pavilions which line the 
avenues near the Grounds. 

It is most gratifying to receive official assurance that there 
is no actual collision between the United States Centennial 
Commission and the Centennial Board of Finance. It would 
be a cause of deep regret, if, after all the oft-repeated as- 
surances that the Exposition was to be a ational Enterprise 
even an attempt should be made to take its control out of the 
hands of the body composed of representative men of all the 
States and Territories and place it in the hands of a body 
which is largely composed of Philadelphians. The very 
designation of “ Centennial Board of Finance” would seem 
to define the nature and purposes of the Board, and strip it 
of all appearance of superceding or antagonizing the Com- 
mission, 

The Board of Directors of City Trusts have done a wise 
thing, and set an example which we heartily commend to those 
who have the supervision of other institutions of learning. 
During the coming vacation the orphans in Girard College 
are to be taken in sections by their teachers, as a part of 
their course of instruction, to the Exposition, and there be 
made familiar with the products of nature and art of the 
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whole world, The bene- 
fit these boys will ex- 
perience from such visits 
is incalculable, and we 
trust they will lead to 
the establishment of a 
department of mechani- 
cal instruction within the 
Girard College grounds, 
which we are told the 
directors have had in 
contemplation for some 
time past. The instruc- 
tors themselves may de- 
rive no little from a 
critical inspection of the 
educational exhibits. 
“In our June issue, we 
were compelled to omit 
the speeches of President 
John Welsh of the Cen- 
tennial Board of Finance, 
President Jos. R. Hawley 
of the United States Cen- 
tennial Commission, and 
President Ulysses S. 
Grant, at the opening of 

the Exposition on the § 

1oth of May. They are 

so important that we 

deem it best to insert 

them even at this date: 

“ Mr. President and 
Gentlemen of the United 
States Centennial Com- & 
mission ; In the presence § 
of the Government of the 
United States, and of the 
several distinguished 
bodies by whom we are surrounded, and in behalf of the | 
Centennial Board of Finance, I greet you : 

In readiness at the appointed time, I have the honor to 
announce to you that, under your supervision, and in accord- 
ance with the plans fixed and established by you, we have 
erected the buildings belonging to us, and have made all the 
arrangements devolving on us necessary for the opening of 
the ‘International Exhibition.” We hereby now formally 
appropriate them for their intended occupation; and we 
hold ourselves ready to make all further arrangements that 
may be needed for carrying into full and complete effect all the 
requirements of the acts of Congress relating to the Exhibition. 

For a like purpose, we also appropriate the buildings be- | 
longing to the State of Pennsylvania and the City of Phila- 
delphia, erected by us at their bidding, to wit: Memorial 
Hall, Machinery Hall and Horticultural Hall. These and | 
other substantial offerings stand as the evidence of their pa- 
triotic codperation. To the United States of America, | 
through Congress, we are indebted for the aid which | 
crowned our success. 








. 


In addition to those to which I have just referred, there 
are other beautiful and convenient edifices, which have been 
erected by the representatives of foreign nations, by State 
authority and by individuals, which are also devoted to the 


| purposes of the Exhibition. 


Ladies and gentlemen: If in the past we have met with 
disappointments, difficulties and trials, they have been over- 
come by a consciousness that no sacrifice can be too great 
which is made to honor the memories of those who brought 
our nation into being. This commemoration of the events 
of 1776 excites our present gratitude. ‘The assemblage here 
to-day of so many foreign representatives uniting with us in 
this reverential tribute is our reward. 

We congratulate you on the occurrence of this day. Many 
of the nations have gathered here in peaceful competition. 
Each may profit by the association. This Exhibition is but a 


| school; the more thoroughly its lessons are learned the greater 


will be the gain, and, when it shall have been closed, if by that 
study the nations engaged in it shall have learned respect 
for each other, then it may be hoped that veneration for 
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Him who rules on high will become universal, and the 
angel’s song once more be heard— 

Glory to God in the highest, 

And on earth Reace, good will toward men. 

General Hawley then arose and spoke as follows : 

Mr. President; Five years ago the President of the United 
States declared it fitting that “the completion of the first 
century of our national existence should be commemorated 
by an exhibition of the natural resources of the country, 
and their development, and of its progress in those arts 
which benefit mankind,’’ and ordered that an exhibition of 
American and foreign arts, products and manufactures should 
be held under the auspices of the Government of the United 
States, in the city of Philadelphia, in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-six. To put into effect the several laws 
relating tothe Exhibition, the United States Centennial Com- 
mission was constituted, composed of two Commissioners 
from each State and Territory, nominated by their respective 
Governors, and appointed by the President. The Congress 
also created our auxiliary and associate corporation, the 
Centennial Board of Finance, whose unexpectedly heavy bur- 
dens have been nobly borne. A remarkable and prolonged 
disturbance of the finances and industries of the country has 
greatly magnified the task; but we hope for a favorable 
judgment of the degree of success attained. July 4, 1873, 
this ground was dedicated to its present uses. Twenty-one 
months ago this Memorial Hall was begun. All the other one 
hundred and eighty buildings within the enclosure have been 
érected within twelve months. All the buildings embraced 
in the plans of the Commission itself are finished. The de- 
mands of applicants exceeded the space, and strenuous and 
continuous efforts have been made to get every exhibit ready 
in time. 

By general consent the Exhibition is appropriately held in 
the City of Brotherly Love. Yonder, almost within your 
view, stands the venerated edifice wherein occurred the 
event this work is designed to commemorate, and the hall in 
which the first Continental Congress assembled. Within the 
present limits of this great park vvere the homes of eminent 
patriots of that era, where Washington and his associates 
received generous hospitality and able counsel. You have 
observed the surpassing beauty of the situation placed at our 
disposal. In harmony with all this fitness, is the liberal sup- 
port given the enterprise by the state, the city, and the 
people individually. 

In the name of the United States you extended a respect- 
ful and cordial invitation to the governments of other nations 
to be represented and to participate in this Exhibition. You 
know the very acceptable terms in which they responded, 
from even the most distant regions. Their commissioners 
are here, and you will soon see with what energy and bril- 
liancy they have entered upon this friendly competition in 
the arts of peace. 

It has been the fervent hope of the Commission that, dur- 
ing this festival year, the people from all States and sections, 
of all creeds and churches, all parties and classes, burying 
all resentments, would come up together to this birthplace of 
our liberties to study the evidence of our resources ; to mea- 
sure the progress of one hundred years; and to examine to 
our profit the wonderful products of other lands, but espe- 





cially to join hands in perfect fraternity and promise the God 
of our fathers that the new century shall surpass the old in 
the true glories of civilization. And furthermore, that from 
the association here of welcome visitors from all nations, 
there may result not alone great benefits to invention, manu- 
factures, agriculture, trade and commerce, but also stronger 
international friendships and more lasting peace. 

Thus reporting to you, Mr. President, under the laws of 
the government and the usage of similar occasions, in the 
name of the United States Centennial Commission I present 
to your view the International Exhibition of 1876. 

All eyes now turned to the President, as he arose to reply: 

My Fellow Countrymen : It has been thought appropriate, 
upon this Centennial occasion, to bring together in Phila- 
delphia, for popular inspection, specimens of our attainments 
in the industrial and fine arts, and in literature, science and 
philosophy, as well as in the great business of agriculture 
and commerce. 

That we may the more thoroughly appreciate the excel- 
lencies and deficiencies of our achievements, and also give 
emphatic expression to our earnest desire to cultivate the 
friendship of our fellow members of this great family of 
nations, the enlightened agricultural, commercial and manu- 
facturing people of the world have been invited to send 
hither corresponding specimens of their skill to exhibit on 
equal terms in friendly competition with our own. To this 
invitation they have generously responded ; for so doing we 
render them our hearty thanks. 

The beauty and utility of the contributions will this day be 
submitted to your inspection by the Managers of this Exhi- 
bition. We are glad to know that a view of specimens of 
the skill of all nations will afford to you unalloyed pleasure, 
as well as yield to you a valuable practical knowledge of so 
many of the remarkable results of the wonderful skill exist- 
ing in enlightened communities. 

One hundred years ago our country was new and but 
partially settled. Our necessities have compelled us chiefly to 
expend our means and time in felling forrests, subduing 
prairies, building dwellings, factories, ships, docks, ware- 
houses, roads, canals, machinery, etc. Most of our schools, 
churches, libraries and asylums have been established within 
one hundred years. Burthened by these great primal works 
of necessity, which could not be pretermitted, we yet have 
done what this Exhibition will show in the direction of rival- 
ling older and more advanced nations in law, medicine and 
theology; in science, literature, philosophy and the fine arts. 
Whilst proud of what we have done we regret we have not 
done more. Our achievements have been great enough, 
however, to make it easy for our people to acknowledge 
superior merit wherever found. 

And now, fellow-citizens, I hope a careful examination of 
what is about to be exhibited to you will not only inspire you 
with a profound respect for the skill and taste of our friends 
from other nations, but also satisfy you with the attainments 
made by our own people during the past one hundred years. 
Iinvoke your generous codperation with the worthy Com- 
missioners to secure a brilliant success to this International 
Exhibition, and to make the stay of our foreign visitors—to 
whom we extend a hearty welcome—both profitable and 
pleasant to them. 





